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For the Commonwealth. | 
THE MASSACHUSETTS JOHN BROWN SONG. 


“The day of vengeance is in mine heart, and the year 
of my redeemed is come.” Jsatuh LXI/L 


Old John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the dust, 
Old John Brown's rifle’s red with blood spots turned 


to rust, 
Old Jobn Brown’s pike has made its last unflinching 
thrust; 


His Soul is marching on! 


The car of fire deserying beyond the prison-gloom, 
Of all that crowd the calmest, he marched to meet his 
. doom ; 
The Church, the Bride, no gladder shall go to meet 
the Groom. 
His Soul is marching on! 
! 
For'treason hung because he struck at treason’s root 
When soon Palmetto tree had ripened treason’s fruit, 
His dust disquieted stirred at Sumter’s last salute, 
His Soul is marching on! 


Who rides in heaven to battle, a flame of fire His 
sword ? 
Behind Him march the Army of Martyrs to the Word, 
The wine press of [His wrath is trodden by the Lord. 
Lis Soul is marching on! 


“Thou soul the altar under, white-robed by martyr_ 
dom! 
Thy ery ‘How long, O Lord?’ no longer finds me. 
dumb ; | 
Come forth !” calls Christ, “the year of my redeemed 
is come.” : 
His Soul is marching on! 
“And ye, on earth my Army! tread down God’s 
grapes, till blood 
Unto your horses’ bridles hath out the wine press 
flowed : 
The day of vengeance dawns,—the day of wrath of 
God.” 
His Soul is marching on! 
The pitcher now of compromise away is thrown, 
The lamp of faith flames out, and by its light is drawn 
The sword of the Lord, and of Old John Brown. 
His Soul is marching on! 


Then strike! Jehovah shal] His sword with victory 
crown. 
For God and Country strike the fiend rebellion down! 
For Freedom and the Right! remember Old John 
Brown! 
His Soul is marching on! 


Cambridge, Maas. H 





POEMS BY ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


A little poem very characteristic of the curious 
blending of hope with doubt which was the domiuant 
tone of the author’s mind is the following : 


Some future day, when what is now is not, 

When all old faults and follies are forgot, 

And thoughts of difference passed like dreams away» 
We'll meet again, upon some future day. 


When all that hindered, all that vexed our love, 
The tall, rank weeds that clomb the blade above, 
And all but it has yielded to decay, 

We'll meet again, upon some other day. 


When we have proved, cach on his course alone, 
The wider world, and learnt what's now unknown, 
Have made life clear, and worked out each a way, 
We'll meet again,—we shall have much to say. 


With happler mood, and feelings born anew, 
Our boyhood's bygone fancies we'll review, 
Talk o'er old talks, play as we used to play, 
And meet again, on many a future day. 


Some day, which oft our hearts shall yearn to see, 
In some far year, though distant yet to be, 
Shall we indeed—ve winds and water's, say! 


Meet yet again, upon some future day. 
We subjoin another in the same strain : 

Where lies the land td which the ship would yo ? 

Far, far ahead, is all i seamen know, 


Aud where the land she travels from 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


Away, 


On sunny noons upon the deck's smooth face, 
Einked arm in arm, how pleasant here to pace! 
Or, watch below 


Thy 


oer the stern reelining, 
foaming wake far widening as we vo. 
On stormy nights, when Wild Northwesters rave, 
How proud a thing to fight with wind and wave ! 
The drippmy sailor on the recling mast 


kaults to bear, and scorns to wish it past. 


Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know, 
And where the land she travels from? Away, 
Far, Far behind, is all that they can say. 





Miscellaneous. 


Thr Guitrotink.—At a public meeting in 
Washington, on Saturday evening, in honor 
of the nomination of Gen. Wadsworth, as 
candidate tor Governor of the State of New 
York, Postmaster Generalk Blair made a 
veech, saving ‘it his advice was followed, 
the Government would send to France tor a 
guillotine to chop off the heads of all incom- 
petent leaders and cowards until we find men 
with the right staff im them.” 

Loman tin the high otticial position of the 
Postmaster General, a member of the Cabi- 
net. is bound te remember that his published 
words are solainn things, and that this non- 
sensical threat of the guillotine will be quoted 
in Evrepe to prove that we are about enter- 
ing, as has been toretold over and over again, 
upen the horrors of the French revolution, — 
Besides, it would not be amiss tor Mr. Blair 
to*remember, that the eulllotine often works 
in a manner different trom the original design 







ot those who introduce it te Guillotine. 
the benevolent inventor of that instrument, 
was, it is said, the first to sutfek from it. 

Let us have no jacobinism.—S lem Gazette. 

— ——+or- — ~ 

“tf Llas it ever eceurred to our read- 
ers how much stenificant meanide there is in 
these well-known initials of the Southern 


Confederacy ? Here is a decade ofpxamples : 
1.) Tt erigimated in South Caroltha 
2. It commenced on State Capital. 
3. It contams a Suffering Community. 
{. Its sueeess has a Slim Chance : 
5. Intervention brings it Small Comfort. 
6. Its leaders Invent Shametul Calumnies. 
7. Its people exhibit Surprising Credulity. 
S. It has initiated a Suicidal Conflict. 
“. Its women are Sauey Creatures. 
10. Its history will be Scorn and Contempt, 


Low isrille Jonrnal, 





—— el oT OO oO — — 


Tar Man that Merpersp Lovesoy.— 
Ir. Thomas Mordecai Hope, of Alton, who 
was arrested for treasonable language some 
weeks since, used to boast he was present at 
the mob in that city, in 1835, and fired the 
shot that killed Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, the 
anti-slavery martyr. 


' When any one is hardy enough to enter, he 


Compiled for the Commonwealth. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Archaeological. 


A Mr. Falkner, of London, has issued a | 


iwork on the site and remains of ancient | 


Ephesus. He explored the Great Gymnasi- | 
um, which covered 15 acres.: It would accom- | 
odate about fifteen times as many spectators | 
as the Boston Music Hall, or about 56,700, 
spectators. This was the scene of the up- 
roar (Acts XIX) when in this edifice the 
Ephesians accused Paul and his fellow Chris- | 
tians; and to it Paul alluded, when in the | 
Epistle to the Corinthians he says, “If, after | 
the manner of men I have fought with beasts 
at Ephesus, what advantageth it me.” Be-, 
neath this wonderful building are some | 
strange subterranean passages. One of them | 
is thus described by M. le Brun:—‘‘In the | 
thickness of one of the piers there is a stair- 
case deseending a great depth below ground. 


| 
1 
must take a flambeau and a line, one end of 
which he must attach to the entrance, and let 
t run out as he advances: otherwise he must 

throw something continually on the ground | 
which may be easily recognized, not to run a! 
risk of being lost in this labarynth, and to | 
The 

subterranean cormdors which support the | 
More- | 


over, in traversing this obscure grotto, or | 


enable him to find his way out again. 


building above seem to be of tufa. 


rather, in these caves, one meets with several | 


apartments; for most of them are filled up 
with earth and ruins, so that it is probable 
that many of them are not scen; for the | 


grotto is so large that no one knows its ex- 


tent.” The site of the temple of Diana is | 


yet a matter of speculation, 


re It is probable that the city of Jerusa- 


lem is a kind of architectural geology, whose 


various strata would record epochs of Human) 


history. The Russian Government has been 
building a grand cathedral and other works. 
In carrying out these, ground near the Holy 
Sepulchre has been excavated to a depth of 
fect. 


porticoes, which formed part of the principle 


35 HIere the remains of pillars and 
entrance to the Holy Sepulchre in Constan- 
tine’s time, were found, Signor Pierotti, the 
Pasha’s Envineer, has discovered that. built 
upon successive strata of ruins, the modern 


city rests upon ‘deeply levelled and enor- 


mous stones,” which he attributes to the age , 


of Solomon; that above it, to the age of Zo- 
robabel; that following, to Herod's time.— 
Superimposed upon this the remnants of the 
city of Justinian came to be hidden in turn 
by those from that of the Saracens and Cru- 
Ile 


sewers leading from the ‘Dome of the Rock,” 


saders, traced a series of conduits or 


‘a Mosque on the site of the Altar of Sacri- 


fice, in the Temple, to the Valley of Jehoso- 
phat, by means of which the priests were able 
to flood the whole temple area with water, and 
so carry off the blood and offal of the sacri- 
fices to the Brook Kedron, Two years ago 
Signor Pierotti discovered a fountain at the 
Poolf Bethsaida, which, on being opened, 
has continued to flow. The Jews were great- 
ly excited by this discovery, and regarded. it 
as ominous of the Coming ofthe Messiah. The 
engineer identifies it with that built by Heze- 
kiah and referred to by Josephus. 


tp Lately an ancient Etrusean tomb wag 
discovered, which had for ages been herme- 
trically sealed under ages of accretions. Those 
who entered saw warriors reclining in their 
places, in their armor and in their habits as 
they lived, the color make and material of their 
robes ali fresh and pertectly preserved, until 
the entrance of the outer air caused them all 
slowly to fall to dust and disappear. 


Scientific. 


Eveerriciry From CuarcoaL. —Some 
chennsts thinks that the heat generated by 
combustion is owing to the union of the two 
eleetricities. Following out this train of in- 
vestigation, the able and acute experimental- 
ist’ Faraday, has demonstrated that the elec- 
tricity evolved during the combustion of a 
few grains of charcoal or of an ordinary can- 
dle, would if it could be arranged in a contin- 
of the 
of this 


uous circuit, exceed the effect 
The 


problem would place in our hands tremen- 


most 


powertul batteries. solution 
dous forces for the production of mechanical 
effect: and motive power ; also the discovery 
of any substance capable of forming the nega- 
tive element iu a circle of which carbon 
proved the positive would give us a cheap 
method of forming the various carburetted 


hydrogens used for illumination. 


NURSb#@AND\ NURSLING.—Mr. Flourens has 
lately made some very interesting statements 
on this subject to the Academie des Sciences 
His experiments obtain the following facts: 


The litter of a sow was kept carefully 
separated from her, except during the mo- 
ments of sucking. She was ted on food with 


which madder had) been mingled. Ina fort- 
night or three weeks all the bones of the little 
Now the milk of such a 


sow is, to the eve, as white as that of any oth- 


pigs were reddened. 
. . eh: ’ . ? 
er sow; notl mung reveais the presence of tae 
the remarkable effects on the 
This 


raised a doubt as to whether the pigs really 


1} 
madder, 


save 


bones of both mother and offspring. 


received the coloring matter through the milk ; 
and M. Flourens, observing that the sow, 
when she was admitted to her voung ones, had 
her snout covered with remains of the food in 
which she had plunged it, and that. this the 


little ones re edily licked « tf therefore chose 


other animals, with whom he could certainly 
avoid such a source of error. White rats and 
rabhits were the animals he selected, for their 
voung do not eat in the early weeks, but only 
suck. M. Flevrens began to feed a rat with 
madder directly after she had produced her 
young, and on the eleventh day he found ev- 
ery part of their osseous tissue red. It was 
the same with the rabbit on the ninth day.— 
He carefully examined, in each case, the 
mouth, throat, stomach and intestines of these 
young animals, without finding a trace of 
madder. The conclusion seems inevitable.—. 
The milk of the mother affects the organism 
of the child, and whatever the mother eats or 
drinks affects her milk. It has long been 
known that medicines administered to the 


nurse affect the'nursling, that if the nurse in- 
dulges in alcoholic drink the nursling. suffers 
for it; but it is now clear that influences less 
obvious than these are not without a marked 
and powerful action. 
| 

te A French journal gives some statistics of 
food in Paris, as compared with London, Ac- 
cording to these the Londoner's nourishment 
is more substantial and invigorating than that 
of the Parisian. The consumption of bread is 
about equal in the two cities, but in London a 
large quantity of flour is used in family kitch- 
ens in addition to baker's bread. Of butch- 
ers’ meat twenty per cent. more is eaten in 
London than in Paris—the difference of pop- 
ulation, of course, being taken into account in 
all these estimates. Twice as much fish is used 
in London as in Paris. The consumption of 
butter, milk, poultry and fruit is larger, how- 
ever, in Paris than in London. 


te A fata morgana was recently observed 
in England, at Weston, where phantom ves- 
sels were seen under full sail and steamers 


ple in color, projected on a red background. 
The real vessels were not in sight. 


te M. Goddard, the, French zronaut, has 
just constructed\a balloon of four thousand 
three hundred cubic metres, which can be in- 
flated in thirty minutes by the wronaut, with- 
out the use of gas. The car is provided 
with an apparatus which ‘‘etiables the balloon 
to ascend and descend without the necessity 
of carrying ballast.” This bailoon is intended 
for the French army, of which M. Goddard is 
eronaut-in-chief, 


re A wild woman of the woods is the latest 


‘sensation” in Paris. She was captured in 
some impracticable and unheard-of place, and 
has been exhibited before the learned socie- 
ties. Her hair measures five feet in length, 
and, being thick and woolly, forms an im- 
mense mantle, giving her the appearance ot 


enormous size. 


HuminG-Birps.—A writer on the subject 
says :—*‘It is a most pugnacious bird. Many 
atime have I thought to secure a fine male, 
which I had, perhaps, been following from 
tree to tree, and at last seen quietly perched 
on a leafless twig, when my deadly intention 
has been anticipated by one less so in fact, 
but, to all appearances, equally so in will.— 
Another humming-bird rushes in, knocks the 
one I court off his perch, and the two go fight- 


ing and screaming away at a pace hardly to 


be followed by the eye. Another time this | 


flying-fight is sustained in mid-air, the bellig - 
erents mounting higher and higher,till the one 
worsted in battle darts away seeking shelter, 
followed by the victor, who never relinquishes 
the pursuit till the vanquished, by doubling 
and hiding, succeeds in making his escape.— 
These fierce raids are not waged alone be- 
tween members of the same species. The ex- 
quisite frill-neck coquettcs and royal blue 
mnyrtle-suckers are greatly addicted to fight- 
ing. The pugnacity of this species is very 
remarkable. It is very seldom that two males 
meet without an aerial battle. The contest 
commences with asharpcholeric shrick ; after 
which, with dilated throats, the feathers ofthe 
whole of their bodies erected on end, and 
their tails out-spread, they begin to fight with 
their bills and wings, and the lvast powerful 
soon falls to the ground or flies away. I have 
never known one of these battles to last Jon- 
ger than than about ten seconds; and in the 
specimens L have had under my notice in ca- 
ges, their fighting has mostly ended in the 
splitting of the tongue of one of the two, 
which then sureiy dies from being unable to 


feed.” 


re The French scientific papers are full of 
the discovery recently made by a young 
chemist named Cotelle, by which he is able to 
The alcohol is 


said to be of a very superior quality, but he 


extract alcohol from coal gas. 


is enabled to sell it at twenty-five franes the 
hectolitre, while alcohol of a very inferior de- 
scription is sold at seventy -five frances. A 
company has been formed for Working the 
patent. 


te Breap has just been made from corn 
eighteen hundred vears old, found at Pompeii 
Moreover, it is said that a batch of eighty- 
one loaves trom a Pompeiian oven, oddly pre- 
served from the heat of the lava by a thick 
voating of ashes, has also been discovered in 


the recent explorations of the ruins. 


fe’ An important literary discovery has 
been made in Paris—an autobiography of 
Charles the Fifth of Germany, shedding new 
light on the men and measures of his time, 
and on the reasons which dictated his own 
policy. It has long been imagined that such 
& manuscript was in existence, and Professor 
Arendt, of Liege, searched for it eagerly in 
the great libraries of Germany and Spain, 
but without success. The Baron Kervyn de 
Lettenhove stumbled on it. accidentally, at 
last, in one of the Paris libraries. 





Op Joux Brows. — Says the Harper's 
Ferry correspondent of The N. Y. Times, 
** not least, in future vears, among the mémo- 
rials of Harper's Ferry will stand the felies 
of old John Brown: the engine house that he 
made his castle, the spot where he was wound- 
ed, and the house where he resided for weeks, 
and received his arms. ‘I shall probably die 
in the attempt. said Brown, * but I struggle 
for the cause of Freedom.’ He hurled his 
body in gage of battle, war arose, and slavery 
is now atits dying gasp. The old postmaster 
at Sandy Hook, near by, has his own ideas 
about matters. He insists that John Brown 
was in the pay of Secessionists, and projected 
his raid to intame the South against the North. 
He is contident that a stuffed figure was hung 
and coffined in his stead, and asserts that 
Jehn Brown is now in the Secesh army.— 
Whether he sends Philadelphia letters to Min- 
nesota, I do not know.” 





lH" General Fremont should immediately 
have an army of fifty thousand men and go to 
Eastern Tennessee and drive the rebels from that 
portion of rebeldom, where loyal men have suf- 
fered so mach. He should have arms and amu- 
ninon sufficient to furnish the thousands of Union 
men there who would gladly fight for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion.— West ried Newsletter. 





te” The Oregonian estimates the emigra- 
tion this year to Oregon and Washington at 
30,000. 


For the Commonwealth. 


ANTHONY BURNS AND THE SUBTERRANEAN. 


RAIL ROAD. 


| Three or four years ago, I met, in a stage | 


{near Boston, a gentleman from Ohio. When | 


‘I entered, he was talking with another gen- 


tleman concerning Oberlin College. He ex- 
} . . uy 
pressed great satisfaction that women among | 


j 
} 
{ 


iighest parts in the exercises on Commence- 
ment Day. This naturally interested me, 
being myself one of the ‘tweaker vessels.”— 


| 


the students had been found deserving of the | 


After some conversation on the subject of 
| bestowing equal education on men and women, | 


{ 


| above prejudice on the subject of complexion. 
'I hope you sympathize with the institution in 
‘that respect also.” He replied, with much 
animation, ‘‘ Certainly I do. 
| ef Anthony Burns 2?” 
|®range,” I rejoined, ‘‘ for my heart almost 


| SR : 
burst with indignation, and I shed hot tears 


{ 


'and I regretted it, because he was considered 


‘rather stupid. 


| I said *¢ Oberlin has also the honor of rising | 


You have heard | 
** That question sounds | 


, over the disgrace of old Massachusetts, when | 
' Anthony Burns was surrendered to our slave- | 
suspended in mid air, The images were pur driving masters. I knew he was at Oberlin. | 


Since he had been made so} 


conspicuous by circumstances, and was helped | 


to obtain an education, I was sorry’ he was | 


not one of the brightest specimens of his | 


race.” 
“The teachers at Obertin thought the 
same,” he replied. 


** At first, some doubted | 


whether anything could be made of hing; but | 


the change that came over him in a short | 


time was one of the most wonderful things I 
ever witnessed. When it fairly dawned upon 
‘him that he could learn to read, his zeal to 

improve was unbounded. He was at his 

books the whole time, and_ his capacity for 
learning developed more and more. 
whole manner of the man was altered; and 
the expression of his countenance changed so 
| much, that, in less than a year nobody would 
have recognized in him the half-stultified 


The 


! wretch, for whose re-enslavement the enlight- 


ened city of Boston raised a chivalrous army. 
I do not mean to represent him as possessing 
a remarkable degree of intellect. Nature 
did not make him a Frederic Douglas. But 
his mental endowments are very respectable, 
and the rapidity of his improvement has been 
wonderful,” 


| After expressing my satisfaction at hearing 
‘this account, [ said, ‘* You come from the vi- 
cinity of the Subterranean Rail Road ; do you 
know anything about it ?” 

He smiled significantly, as he replied, ‘+I 


ought to know something about it, having 


sometimes officiated as one of the Conduet- 


’ 


ors.” 
I inquired whether business in that line was 
very active at Oberlin. 


‘* Not at present,” said he. ** A large num- | 


ber of the inhabitants of Oberlin had firmly 
‘resolved that, under no circumstanees, what- 
soever, should a human beingever be carried 
back into slavery from their town; and they 
had carried out their resolution in a variety of 
This 


became so notorious, that the slave-holders 


ingenious ways, on divers occasions. 


were peculiarly exasperated against us. Such 
insubordination on the part of their Northern 
vassals was a thing not to be borne by the 
haughty chivalry. It was a pet project of 
theirs to compel Oberlin into submission to 
the Fugitive Slave Law. In Cleveland, our 
County Town, there was a strong pro-slavery 
party, ever ready to assist slave-holders in 
their desired humiliation of Ohio; and many 
‘were the ways they contrived to obstruct the 


Rail Road. The 


last attempt of masters to recapture slaves 


cars on our Subterranean 


‘who had found their way to Oberlin, was: 
rather a curious adventure. Three families 
of slaves, consisting of men, women and chil- 
dren, twelve in number, arrived one evening. 

It was a large number to hide, but we dis- 
tributed them in safe places. Soon after day- 
light, fifteen Kentuckians arrived, armed with 

s howie-knives and revolvers. They had come 

in hot haste, having, as they said, traced into 

Oberlin three families of slaves, who had es- 

caped from their neighborhood. They swore 

worse than the army in Flanders, and repeat- 
ed, with great exultation, ‘ You've resol wed 
that 
from Oberlin; but we've got you now. 


no slave shall ever be carried back 
We 
know the niggers are here, and have ‘em we 
will, You can't trick us this time, 
you! We kept our own counsel concerning 


damn 


the slaves: and in answer to their vociferous 
thre¥ts, we calmly told them that we should do 
them no violence, but if they drove us to self- 
defence they would find us men who would 
not sulmit to violence. This stopped the 
brandishment of pistols, while it increased the 
volley of oaths. They made inquiries in ev- 
ery direction, without obtaining much light. 
They resolved to post sentinels in various 
places, and keep watch upon all the move- 
ments of those who were known to be most 
friendly to slaves. They procured pro-sla- 
very reinforcements, and kept guard night 
and day, for three days and three nights. It 
began to be a serious question how the slaves 
could be got safely out of Oberlin, on their 
way to Canada. It was finally agreed that 
they should be brought together in the night 
inte a thick wood, where they were to hide 
themselves. Upon the sound of a pre-con- 
certed signal they were to come out and be 
received into a large emigrant-wagon in read- 
iness for them. Luckily, we took the pre- 
caution of sending scouts to the woods early 
in the night, to see that the coast was clear. 
They found the Kentuckians and their con- 
rades assembled near the place where the 
wagon was to be brought. How they had got a 
clue to our plan we have never discovered, to 
this day. 
their victims, and the slave-holders waited at 
to 


Of course haste was made to warn 


their post in vain. Our next move was 
take them in an emigrant-wagon, at night, 
trom the house of an abolitionist in the sub- 
urbs of the town.” 

‘+I should think that would have been a very 
hazardous experiment,” said I. 

** It was so,” he replied, but circumstances 
were desperate, and we did the best we could. 
We stowed the black folks into the wagon, | 
without seeing anybody prowling round us on 
the watch. A white man was seated in | 

_as driver, and he started the horses at their 


usual pace, to avoid the appearance of being ' 


inahurry. They had not travelled far, be- 
fore they heard the sharp click of a horse’s 
hoofs behind them. It proved to be a man 
on horseback, who soon came alongside, and 
entered into conversation with the driver.— 
After speaking of the beauty of the moon- 
light evening, he remarked upon the size of 
the wagon and the strength of the horses, ev- 
idently accustomed to draught. ‘‘ Yes,” . 
said the driver ‘‘ the wagon is used to carry 
heavy loads of produce to market.” ‘So 
you are going to market,” 
der; and ever and anon, while he talked, he 
bent forward, as if to adjust his bridle, cast- 
ing furtive glances into the wagon as he did 


observed the ri- 


so. Several times the driver touched the 
whip to his horses in order to go ahead; but 
each time the mysterious rider quickened the 
pace of his horse also, and kept alongside ; 
occasionally casting inquisitive glances into 
the wagon. At last, he bade the driver good 
evening and galloped off. Sometime after 
his departure, the posse of Kentuckians, ac- 
companied by a sheriff and his attendants, 
came riding toward the wagon. They stopped 
the horses with a jerk, and, with a volley of 
‘We 


You've gota lot o’ niggers. 


curses, called out, know what market 
you're going to. 
But we'll spoil your sport. You havnt tricked 
us this time. You won't carry off any more 

you.’ They 
pulled the black folks out of the wagon, and 
while the women stood trembling and crying, 


niggers from Oberlin; damn 


and the men looked on the ground, disheart- 
ened, they knocked off their old hats and 
pushed up their faces to the moonlight, ex- 
claiming, ‘ That's my Jim! * That's my Sal! 
After 


amusing themselves in this way for a time, 


I could swear to her anywhere.’ 


they shoved them all back into the wagon, 
Cleveland. There they 
The Kentuckians, 


and escorted it into 
were all lodged im jail. 
having repeated their readiness to swear to 


the identity of their respective Jims, Sals, , 


and Dinahs, requested, as a particular favor, 
that the trial might come on early, lest the 


tidings should be conveyed to Oberlin, and a 


The 


ready to help any Southern brother who want- 


rescue attempted. authorities, ever 
eda ‘nigger to wallop,” agreed to try the 
As for 
the niggers, nobody bestowed a thought upon 


case as carly as nine in the morning. 
their feelings. They considered themselves 
lucky to be allowed a pail of water to drink 
from before they were locked up. The slave- 
holders, uneasy about a rescue, were at the 
jail in prime good season. As they entered, 
they heard laughter and snatches of negro 
songs. Turning to the jailer, they said, ‘Hear 
the niggers laughing and singing! The lying 
make folks 
dread to go back to their masters. 
sounds like it, don’t it ?’ 


locked to bring forth the prisoners; and out 


abolitionists believe they 
That 


The door was un- 


walked a company of white people! They had 
been black the night before, but the color, 
not being skin-deep, was easily washed off. 
the wagon was a decoy; and while the slave- 
holders were occupied with watching it and 
following it, the real slaves had been carried 
off in another direction and were safely land- 
There 


bringing an action against the slave-holders 


ed in Canada. was some talk about 
for stopping a team on the highway and abus- 
ing the inmates; but they contended them- 
selves with saying, ‘So, we didn’t get any 
more slaves out of Oberlin; did we? So, we 
haven't tricked you this time; have we?’ To 
which the slave-holders replied after the man- 
ner of the army in Flanders.” 

I was very much amused by this story, and 
remarked to the narrator that it showed how 
much the oaths of slave-holders were worth in 
such cases. 

“Yes, that it does,” he replied; ‘for they 
were all ready to swear to the identity of Jim 
and Sal. both by moonlight and lamplight.— 
Since that time, there has been no attempt to 


The slave-hold- 


ers seem to have given it up as a bad job.” 


search Oberlin for fugitives. 


L. Mania CHinp. 
i 


MARVELLOUS ESCAPE FROM DEATH IN 
BATTLE. 


The London FEvaminer, correcting a misstate- 
ment in regard to Major-Genaral Ponsonby, re- 
lates the following story of another Ponsonby, 
who was also at Waterloo : 

“ Colonel Ponsonby, of the Twelfth Dragoons, 
was stretched wounded on the ground, and a Po- 
lish Lancer, seeing some life in him, said, using a 
filthy expression, ‘——, you are not yet dead,’ 
and deliberately ran his lance into the disabled 
man’s body more than once. Some French ritle- 
men then took possession of the ground where 
Pons: nby lay, and they made a heap of the bodies 
they found on the spot to serve as a sort of parapet 
from behind which they tired kneeling. Ponsonby 
had the luck of bemg placed at the top of the pile, 
and the ritleman who was using his body both as 
shield and rest, observing some signs of life iu 
him, instead of acting as the savage, dastardly 
lancer had done, gave hima drink of brandy out 
of his tlask. As the day wore on, Ponsonby’s 
sufferings became so intolerable that he implored 
the friendly foe to put his rifle to his head and 
despatch him, but the gallant fellow said, ‘ No, 
cheer up, the day’s your own, we are in full re- 
treat, farewell, | must be off.) We are afraid to 
sav how many wounds Ponsonby had, we believe 
they were not under a dozen, and his survival wa- 
attributed to his remaining on the ground exposed 
to the cold, (for cold it was, though Midsummer) 
for nearly forty-eight hours, which kept down fever 
that would otherwise have supervened. He re- 
covered to teli the story we have repeated, and 
few finer looking men could be seen than he was, 
after having been riddied and pierced with a dozen 
wounds. But mark what death was in store fora 
manu who had survived what we have faintly de- 
scribed. E-ritus ergo quis est? Heu gloria! The 
hero died of the merry thought of a chicken. He 
was choked by a chicken bone at Marral Green 
on his way to Southampton, twenty-two years 
after his escape of all the horrors of the field of 
Waterloo.” 





a. 


ter A soldier in the Sixth New York reg- 
ment, now stationed at Pensacola, Florida, 
who formerly opposed any interference with 
the slaves and denounced abolitionists, writes 
to his friends thus: 

‘I think the time has now come when we 
should free the slaves. Let the President de- 
clare every slave free. There is no danger of 
wronging loyal men, for there is not a loyal 


slaveholder in the whole South.” 








Tar CLerGyMan oF 4 HUNDRED YEARS. 
The Rev. Daniel Waldo, whose one hun- 
dredth birth day was recently celebrated in 
Syracuse, arrived in this city yester- 
day, and is expected to preach in the 


For the Commonwealth, 

THE NEGRO AS HE Is | 

At this time, when the negro’s fitness for | 
freedom, and his right to citizenship, are be-| 
ing tried before the jury of public opinion, it 
seems not inappropriate for me to say a few | 


I ama} 
{ 


words on the all-absorbing topic. 
native of the South and have resided there 
I have lived for years with } 
families who held large numbers of slaves; [| 
have spent much time on plantations; and, 

from my childhood upward, I have been inti- | 
mately acquainted with slaveholders, as rela- | 
tives or friends. This familiar knowledge of | 
both slaves and masters has furnished me with 
ample materials for the formation of opinion, | 
and I think it also gives me some right to ex: 
| press it. 

_ There is much talk about antipathy of 
races and the necessity of colonization. I 
often hear it gravely asserted that emancipa- | 
ted negroes and white men cannot exist to- 

gether on the 
forbear asking, How then have negroes and 


most of my life. 





same continent; and 1 cannot 


white men managed to live together so long ? | 
At the South you see none of that aversion to | 


* the negro, on which the North prides itself. | 


The children of Southern ladies are suckled | 
by negroes ; and on the plantations white and | 
black children play together with the most | 
demoeratic forgetfulness of any distinction of | 
position or race. They hold the most friendly | 
relations to each other, and their tastes and | 
Their habits are differ- | 


desires are similar. 


ent, simply because the white child is trained 
for another sphere; but the difference in} 
character, manners, and tastes, does not be- | 
gin to be perceived till the white child is | 
placed under the care of a governess, or is 
sent off to school. The lady’s maid, who is | 
always a slave, is often upon the most social | 
terms with her mistress. She talks freely with | 
her while arranging her hair, and not unfre- 
quently is made a confidant of the lady's se- | 
crets. Though she never sits in presence of | 
‘*my lady,” unless crouching on the floor at 
her dainty fect, she expresses herself freely, 
and often contends for her own opinions with 
a degree of selt-assertion that would be offen- | 
sive to many Northern ladies. | once heard a 
famous Southern belle in a grave argument, 
quote her slave maid’s opinion, as high author- 
ity; ‘for, said she, ‘Lydia has excellent judy- 
ment ;betterthan Ihave.’ The great Henry Clay | 
used to declare that his gan Jim had quicker 
wit, and a greater amount of practical ability, 
than any mén he had ever known, 
used to laugh and say, ‘* Mr. Clay would pro- 
nounce-James intallible, if it were not that he | 
sometimes loses a great coat confided to his 
care.” James was liberated by his master’s | 
Will. When 


bidding him good bye, he asked him whether 


one of his fellow slaves was 
he expected to go to Washington and get an 
** Office !" ex- 
contemptuously. — ** Office 
now Mr. Clay’s dead.” 


office, now that he was free. 
claimed James, 
ain't worth nothing, 

IT desire to state, in few words, and without | 
exaggeration, a case of practical ability, thrift,’ 
and honesty, as manifested by a negro man, 

under my own immediate observation, 

Being allowed to hire his own time, he paid 
‘his owner 8200 a year, hired his wife's time 
‘for 870 a year, rented a cabin and slip of 

ground for $60 a year, fed and clothed him- 
self and wife, and managed to lay up $100 in 
the course of twelve months. He could neither 
‘read nor write, because he never had a chance 
to learn; but by means of oaken twigs and a 
' pocket-knife, he contrived to keep his accounts 
with the utmost exactness. At forty years old 
he was manumitted, and he had at that time | 
This he 


invested it well. 


laid up about £400 of his earnings. 
carried to a Free State and 
Ile went to work diligently, and before long 
he bought his wife. They lived together in 
an economical way, and established a charac- 
ter for honesty and thrift. In less than five | 
years from the date of his manumission, he 

owned a neat brick house, with an orchard 

and strip of land, and a little bank-stock. He | 
had, meanwhile, maintained his wife and moth- | 
er, and sent a younger brother to school ; 

‘*For,” said he, ‘‘the first thing a negro wants 

is education.” Ina letter to a white friend, 
he says: ‘* You advise me to have nothing to 
‘do or say about Slavery, which is so distract- 
But allow me, most respect- 
I prefer to 


use all my powers to ameliorate the condition 


ing the country. 
fully, to decline such a course. 


of my race; and I am sure that you, out of 
the goodness of your heart, will agree with 
me.” Inthe same letter, he exclaims, with 
bitter indignation, against the wrongs of Sla- 
very; saying though his own life had been 
comparatively easy, he knew of the hardships 
endured by many of his friends. He adds: 
«LT also know what a mildew the whole thing 
is. Slavery laid on my own soul, like a bar 
and bolt of iron, for near forty years ; so that 
I feel the best part of my manhood has been 
wasted.” If his former owner be a sensitive 
person, how these words must pierce and 
sting! A white resident of the town where 
he had settled, writing to his former owner 
concerning hin and his family, says: ** I have 
known them ever since they came here, and 
have aQnired their industry, and their desire 
to gain an honest livelihood. They have es- 
tablished a character equal to the best in this 
town and neighborhood, and no one could get 
Does 


this look as if Northern poor-houses would 


credit with us sooner than this family.” 


become crowded, and the streets be filled with 
negro mendicants, if Emancipation were car- 
ried into effect? I ought also to tell that 
when this slave was liberated, he offered his 
owner the few hundred dollars he had saved 
by unremitting labor during years of bond- 
age. His argument was, ‘*I do not want to 
have you suffer for this act of kindness.”— 
When asked if he thought his owner was 
justly entitled to the sum, he replied, with a 
frank smile, ‘‘ No indeed; but I am used to 
earning money, and my owner is not; and I 
likes to be generous.” 

When I look backward along the dusty 
track of years, and revive my Southern re- 
miniscences, I must confess that I can recall 
but very few and rare instances where ne- 
groes, when, left to themselves, with incen-' 


Second Presbyterian Church to-morrow morn- | tives to labor, have turned out either lazy or | 


ing. His faculties of both body and mind con- 
tinue in great vigor, and he is no doubt the 
most marvellous specimen of clerical longevi- 
ty now on the face of the earth.— Alb. Jour. 


| about the ill effects of emancipation, said jo-| 
lcosely, “* Why, a freed slave would have nv | 


shiftless. A slaveholder, talking with me. 


Mrs. Clay | 


common sense. He would go to mill every 
day.” A negro man, who was in attendance 
at the time, could scarcely suppress a smile 
of contempt ; and shortly afterward, when he 
rdjoined his companions in the kitchen, he re- 
counted-the conversation, with any amount of 
sarcastic comment; winding up with saying, 
‘*If we was free, I guess we would know how 
to put on our own boots, and saddle our own 
horse, which is more than he knows.” 

In my childhood, I knew an honest old 
‘*Uncle Tom,” who belonged to the es- 
tate of an orphan. He was allowed to hire 
his own time, which is considered a great 


privilege in the Slave-holding States, 
and in some of them is ‘a direct viola. 


tion of statute low. The old man hired his 
time by the year, and in three months paid 
the entire amount that was due; but he work- 
ed with such untiring assiduity that he killed 
himself. On his death-bed some one remind- 
ed him that he had broken himself down by 
over-working. He looked up from his poor 
pallet with a bright smile, and answered, 
‘** Yes; but I was a workin for my freedom ; 
and thar’s good in that.” - 

It is a rare thing to find a slave without 
some pocket-money of his own earning. 

L have often known masters borrow money 
This reminds me of an 
M——— had a 
ticket in a State Lottery, which drew a prize 
of 81,000. 


himself; accordingly he went to the Dr. with 


of their slaves. 
anecdote. A slave of Dr. 
His first thought was to purchase 


a very knowing, business sort of air. and 
said, ‘* Massa, how much does you value me 
at >” 

‘** Fifteen hundred dollars,” was the prompt 
reply. The negro was disappointed; but 
recolleecting that ‘* asking and taking prices ” 
are sometimes different, he said, ‘* But what 
would you sed/ me for?” 

**I don’t care to sell you, Andrew,” replied 
the Dr. 

‘* But what would you charge me for my- 
self?” inquired the slave. 

QO, for yourself? that would alter the 
case, Andrew, TI would say $900,” 
Andrew's face did not brighten and he did 
He 


turned away with a thoughtful air, and after- 


not take up with his master’s offer. 


ward said to one of his fellow servants, * Vl 
wait a while, Niggers is too high priced just 
now, [ll wait till they falls.” 

** Yankee 


enough to please our Northern friends. 


Surely this 


cuteness ” 


proceeding — showed 

The negro is always a faithful friend.— 
Gratitude, that most beautiful of human char- 
acteristics, is much more largely developed 
in him than in the white man. Any act or 
word of kinduess is treasured up in his heart. 
He never forgets it, but waits with anxious 
longing for an opportunity to manifest his 
gratitude. 

They area docile, graceful race, full of 
fun and hope. They are warm in their 
little 
social traits which render home delightful. . 


attachments, and manifest all those 
To take the negro element out of Southern 
life, would ina great measure, destroy its 
poetry and picturesque charm. The peculiar 
fascination, which we are wont to ascribe 
to Southern manners is more owing to the 
fresh, warm, genial influence of the negro 
The, 
child nursed by a slave becomes accustomed 


character, than to any other cause. 


to supple, graceful movements ; the wild and 


> set the ju- 


sunny stories of ‘‘old Mammy’ 
venile imagination on fire; while the glow of 
her whole-souled love carly developes ‘his 
affectional nature. The negro, tropical by 
nature, is all alive to kindling, poetical influ- 
Ilis imagination runs wild in a blaze 
of glory. His gift of music endears him to us 
by the most beautiful of social bonds. I 
maintain that the African element, more than 
anything else, produces that Southern fascin- 
ation, which is so much admired, both abroad 


ences. 


and in our own land. 

In our practical, anxious, unimaginative 
country, we need an influsion of this fervid 
African element, so child-like, exuberant, and 
hopeful. We ought to prize it, as we do rare 
woods and glowing gems imported from the 
gorgeous tropics. 

The negro is more magnetic than we are. 
It is a common saying at the South that negro 
nurses have peculiar power to sooth and lull 
a fretful child. A hanghty Southern dame, 
speaking of her child's nurse, said ‘*‘ Mammy’s 
great arms and warm, loving embrace seem 
to invite sleep. There is balsam in her very 
presence. I always have her sit by me when 
I amill.” 

Go to Southern plantations, at the close o f 
day, when the work is done; listen t0 the 
rich voices of the negroes singing their plain- 
tive melodies ; mark the gracefulness of their 
movements in the wild extravagance of the 
dance; hear their merry peals of child-like 
laughter; look into their simple, affectionate 
faces gleaming in the moonlight, and tell me 
whether this growing nation can afford to 
lose such a genial element in the formation of 
its character. 


-t « s 
A NaTIvE OF THE SOUTH. 





. . 7 
Sranp By THE GovernmMENT.—The N.Y. 
Journal of Commerce says: 


Every form of opposition to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is disloyalty. Ev- 
ery proposal to overthrow the Government of 
the Cited States is treasonable in days like 
these. Stand by the Government. Stand by 
the President as the representative of the 
governmental power. Whether you like him 
or dislike him—whether you believe in his 
policy or disbelieve in it—whether he pursues 
a plan you like or a plan you dislike, let not 
your loyalty be conditional. There is no 
safety for us now outside of the Constitution. 
We do not believe there was ever an hour 
when the people looked to it so longingly, 
with such devotion as to-day. We have seen 
it struck at, and we cherish it. We have 
heard it ridiculed, and we gather under it for 
protection. We have no other future, no 
other present, and we have — thank God for 
it—in that Constitution a past whose glory 
yenetrates the présent gloom and reaches yet 
Pefore us. Stand by the Government, then, 
ye who would hereafter be known as loyal 
American citizens. 





ta A Paris letter says Mexican expe- 
dition has already cost 74,000,000 francs, or 
nearly £3,000,000 sterling, and 1,600 
are in hospitals or dead. 
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THE BROOKS PARTY. 


Massachusetta-has never witnessed a more 
loathsome scene than fle leaders of the Brooks 








tion would ‘‘ hang Charles Sumner and John 
A. Andrew without benefit of clergy,” are, in 
this time of public danger and distress, enact- 
ing upon her honored soil. Unless the leaders 
of this party are liars and hypocrites they are 
seeking to divide the counsels of the State for 
strictly personal ends. They profess to stand 
by the President, Proclamation and all; and 
to this they know the whole lives and convic- 
tions of the men now in power are pledged. 
Thus their whole effort and object is for office. 
They would simply oust one set of men to get 
their places, and this with the hypocritical cry 
of ** No Party” on their double tongues. By 
their own confession they are without a fig- 
leaf of principle to cover the nakedness of 
their unpatriotic effort to sacrifice all honor 
and principle to their own preferment. 

When the Republic is in danger however, 

every man must stand. for a principle, and 
where, as in this case, such men propose to 
unite with anybody, however hostile to the 
integrity of the nation, to get into power, their 
true and descriptive watchword is — ‘‘ No 
principle is our principle.” For the men on 
whose heads they would bring the club be- 
queathed them by Preston S. Brooks, are 
men who stand for principles. The New York 
World, a bitter foe of the President, declares 
that he stands hand in hand with Charles Sum- 
ner, and to endorse the one you must endorse 
the other. *‘We are bound (says thajgpaper) 
to pay Mr. Sumner the respect and recogni- 
tion due to the leader of a great party.” Mr. 
Sumner is in the Senate the standard-bearer, 
as Gov. Andrew is in this State, of a State 
whose proud eminence is that it leads all 
other States in its love of liberty and its jeal- 
ous care of the oracles of freedom handed 
down from our fathers. Their names are now 
other names for Bunker Hill and Faneuil Hall. 
The only reason to strike them down is be- 
cause of their love of that great cause which 
now draws the yearning eyes of the world to it 
and to them as upholding it. But these men 
care nothing for the cause, nothing for the 
flag ? it is not victory they desire but George 
B. McClellan; It is not defeat they-hate but 
Fremont. What care they what becomes 
of the country, so that this or that partisan 
leader is advanced, or this or that friend oi 
freedom prostrated. Those who were present 
at the Convention of the Brooks Party in 
Faneuil Hall the other day must have observed 
that all the speakers turned on names and 
persons, and that the sacred forms of liberty 
and justice and union cradled in that conse- 
erated Hall were utterly ignored. Paul Louis 
Courrier said, ‘* That which distinguishes me 
from all my contemporaries is that I am not 
aiming to be king.” If Paul Louis had been 
in that convention that day he would have 
been a very distinguished and curious man 
indeed. A school of sharks never followed a 
ship for its passengers, more hungrily than 
they the ship of State for its fat offices. What 
care they if the ship is wrecked ; all the more 
prey perhaps. 

We are rejoiced that they hit upon just the 

man they did to set in opposition to Governor 
Andrew. He was chosen in order to make 
the alliance with the traitors who were to 
meet at Worcester just after more easy. 
These men knew that the most malignant 
enemies of freedom, the basest spawns of sla- 
very, to be found in Ameri¢a are in Massa- 
chusetts. The very intensity of the popular 
love of freedom has bred such, as the sun 
breeds maggots along with flowers. In the 
tropics where the fruits grow to greatest size 
the scorpions and snakes are in the same ra- 
tio. That is why we have to-day the shame 
of having in Boston two newspapers ‘ swel- 
tering” more pro-slaveay ‘* venom” than any 
in Maryland, Missouri or Kentucky, or any- 
where outside sof Rebeldom, That is why, 
whilst the eloquent Hamilton of Texas and 
B. Gratz Brown of Missouri, and Carter and 
Shannon of Tennessee, and the Baltimore 
American, and even Parson Brownlow, are 
standing nobly for Union and Freedom against 
Disunion and Slavery, this Old Bay State 
should be furnishing the assassins trying to 
stab the Nation and its President over the 
shoulder of Charles Sumner and Gov. Andrew. 
The fitst and most deadly opposition to the 
President's Proclamation was not from any 
Border State: no, the angry cry came from 
Boston, and found its only echo in the Con- 
gress of traitors at Richmond. On that ques- 
tion the Boston Post, and the Richmond Dis- 
patch, the Courier and the Examiner stand at- 
fectionately shoulder to shoulder. O shame, 
where is thy blush! 

So these men chose Charles Devens. Mr. 
Devens may be good looking, he may have 
good qualities: we know not; but we do 
know that outside of his own State he is known 
only as an eager and successful negro-hound 
in the days when slave-dealers, whilst plot- 
ting the overthrow of the Government, were 
turning the free soil of Massachusetts into a 
slave-hunting ground. 

If Massachusetts wishes to send a chuckle 
around the assembled traitors at Richmond 
let her strike down John A. Andrew because 
he loved liberty and in his place set Charles 
Devens the negro-catcher ! 

If Massachusetts wishes to put her neck 
under the heel of th®slave-driver, the crack 


: of whose whip is over her head té day, let her 


crown the man whose ability at servility and 
inhumanity have alone been proved ! 

Ifthere is a deputy or slave-catcher any 
where mourning over the poor prospect of 
lining his pockets with the fees for plunging 
human souls and bodies into unutterable des- 
pair they will vote for their natural patron, 
who will bring it all back again as fast as he 
can. But will the people of Massachusetts ? 

And the people of Massachusetts can judge 
by the man offered them as reprsentative of the 
State Government what will be the calibre of 
the*man who will be chosen, if they should 
get into power, as Senator in place of Charles 
Sumner. Doubtless they would send one of 
those speakers at their convention there to 
browbeat and insult the President as they did 
in Faneuil Hall declaring that the President 
was pressed by radicals and frightened by gov- 
ernors into giving a proclamation against his 
will and conviction; which was but a sneak- 
ing way of saying that when the President 
said that he did it after mature deliberation 
and under a sense of his responsibility to God, 
and to save the Union, he lied. The people 
have more sense than Joel Parker credits 
them with; and they know that after 
election day this honey will wear off, and he 


r4 men in-their places. Red-eyed treason looks 


but show the weakness of the disunionists. 


and the like of him will be ready to openly “tg FROROUND ANE AWIUL WASTE OF 
join hands with traitors to save slavery if} / RAOB. a 
need be over the ruins of the Republic. / The hub of the universe rejoices in certain 
People of Massachusetts ! whatever be t ‘philosophers who will never be contented till 


faults of your public officers the whole nm they have reformed the rainbow to a more 
ize ir unflinching front to this conservative range of colors, and reduced 
ee aniey nerally to a respectable degree of 


i i i itv to ¥ tion ge 
bellion, their patient fidelity to you and to Creation to 
“an erie ., is not oe time to strike uniformity. How is it possible to have a free 


down true men and triedmen ; and put untried , democratic republic of people whom the Al- 
| mighty has not pleased to make of one race, 


or sufficiently similar to each other not to be 
strue any change in your front to a surrender easily distinguished ? How can any gentleman 
of your principles. Let not the ballot-box now of good taste consent to be iellow-aitines “4 
give an uncertain sound; but let the whole | 4 man to _ would not give his daug - 
world know that Massachusetts stands without | ter in marriage: Could it be any consolation 

to him to know that his country contained 


faltering or compromise where ske stood when sae ail 
4 . several millions of faultless and eligible 


she shed the first blood of this Revolution | 
bridegrooms, so long as it contained a million 


on the aniversary of that day whereon she j 

shed the first blood of the Revolution which of possible ones that might debase the blood 

made us a nation. Let there be no step back- of his family if too much encouraged ? Hor- 
rors! What if a man’s daughter can’t marry 


ward from that point! 
but one man at once, and is not likely to live 
long enough to use up anything like 
WHA THEY MEAN? : ees ; 
spate noe ‘ d all the available white husbands, isnt it an 
b eee gsewey sv gett abet imperative national necessity, before at all in- 
iohleale what they mean when they say they | Creasing the possible black ones, that meas- 
do not want, and will not have, the old Un-| ures should be taken to expatriate the entire 
ion? In a matter of such profound interest} black race ? 
fa: pre “ epen sitine ra ca, Foner bag O how glorious and united we should be if 
air that an explicit answer should be giv : 
the question : "ow do you propose to leave nobody in the country was black! How 
the Constitution and the Union when you} wretchedly unhappy we have always been 


have done your work ?—Bostgn Post. even here in Boston at the race of some peo- 

Nothing can be fairer than that an explicit ple between Beacon and Cambridge streets. 
answer should be given to your question.— Alas, the profound misery we have suffered 
Those whom you are pleased to term ‘‘Sum-| for about seventy-five years! What horrors 
ner radicals” are perfectly contented with the | of black fiddlers in ball rodms! black barbers ! 
Constitution as it is. The silly phrase ‘*re-/ black shoe blacks! black waiters! black vo- 
storing the Constitution” was bandied about | ters —except when they vote our ticket—! 
in the Brooks Party Convention, but not in} pjack lawyers—alas, alas, has any man enjoy- 
that at Worcester. We do not believe the} og fis lawsuit since we have had black law- 
Constitution to be aninvalid, and consequent- | vars 2 Nary a man, we take it. Now, ye 
ly are not anxious for its restoration. But thoughtless radicals, don’t ye see that after 
as to the ‘old Union” it depends upon how slavery is ended then begins the profound and 
‘* old” it is whether we are in favor of it or) swf) question of race ?—troubles the like of 
not. If the Union that our revolutionary | which no nation ever encountered, nor never 
fathers planted we are for it; if that which) 4i1) >_negroes in Congress, negroes marrying 
applied the torch to the Free State homes in] 4); the white daughters of every white man,ne- 
Kansas and turneddhe Cabinet into a plot to groes writing all our popular novels, negroes 
overthrow the Government by bloody trea- monopolizing all our trades and starving ev- 
son, we are unalterably opposed to it. The} ory white mechanic and laboring man to death 
Union under Buchanan was a traitorous by doing all the work, also starving to death 
counterfeit of the Union our fathers gave us. | themselves by being too lazy to work? Don't 
It was a grossly unconstitutional Union, and ye see this, ye blind radical abolitionists? 
the People at the ballot-box hurled it into} We], if you do not, the profound polttical 
outer darkness, where it is likely to stay. and historical philosopher who edits the Bos- 

When we say we are opposed to the **Un-| ton Post does see it. He sces it with an aw- 
ion as it was,” we mean that the Constitution | ¢,) shudder of prophetic insight and foresight 
‘no more binds us to restore what traitors] 4. well as that clear historic view of the past 
mean by that sentence, than it binds us to re-} Which treasures what everybody else has for- 
elect Buchanan who was art and part of that gotten BS Baca knew, thoes woes, troubles, 
Union, for our President. If an honest and | anq trials which have hitherto come upon the 
loyal man uses that phrase, he means the or-| yor14 and this country from the civil mixture 
ganic union of all the States under the Con-} o¢ fee blacks among people born white.— 
stitution, and for that we are contending and | ‘This tremendously democratic Post philoso- 
will contend. pher seems however, for a wonder to lack 

But what do you mean by “‘restoring” the! fith in the Lincoln-Pomeroy plan of coloni- 
Constitution and the old Union? And we} pation as a remedy for too many races. He 
repeat the important question in your. own | hs the willing mind for the result, but is ap- 
words: Will not the people insist on know- palled at the difficulty of the task. He would 
ing, and by clear and explicit terms, of the | jike to get all the unconstitutional tints out of 
Parker Conservatives what they mean when the rainbow, but then to operate on so many 
they want, and will have the old Union? Ina} jinions of drops! More than that, he has 
matter of such profound interest as that ot/ ftjen upon an address of a colored man, Mr. 
country, is it anything more than fair that an Robert Purvis, to the President, which is per- 
explicit answer should be given to the ques-| ¢ 41, appalling and astonishing. It finishes 
tion : How do you propose to leave the Con-| siike the logic and the hope of colonization, 
stitution and the Union when you have done by showing that the black people are and al- 
your work ? d 


anxiously upon the struggle, and it will con- 





ways have been well enough suited with the 
eae country they were born in, and while free to 

¢ 7 - ret . . r ° . 

Tue ProciamMation WORKING AT THE} stay will never leave it. Well, if free black 
Sourn.—Accounts from the South show that} men like Robert Purvis and Fred. Douglas, 
the effect of the Proclamation of Emancipa-| one of whom makes the President's scheme 
tion is already breaking up the’ social struc-| nonsensical, and the other makes Postmaster 
ture. This is, as in the nature of things, it| General Blair probably conscious that he has 
must be. The political structure there rests} written himself down an ass, have made up 
upon the social. Break that up by Emanci-} ¢heir mind to stay in this country, the philos- 
pation and the political structure falls and the opher of the Post sees clearly that the Presi- 

. . a hl . - 
rebellion is at once crushed. This work has | gent’s proclamation should be taken back.— 
now commenced, and it must go on with a} Just hear the rhapsody, worthy of Homer, 
constantly increasing force till slavery ceases. | into which he falls after quoting this closing 
All the elements then at the South of social} ontence of the free black man: “I elect to 
and political existence, which are worth pre-| g¢ay on the soil on which I was born, and on 
serving will at once upon their loyal knees | the plat of ground which I have fairly bought 
(for when slavery disapears loyalty will re-} and honestly paid for.” This simple declar- 
5 . . . = eo * 

turn) implore us to come and assist them in| rion causes the pouring out of the seven vials 
work of reorganization. Chey will cagerly of the Post's wrath—and calbbage—thus, 
clutch, as their only hope of salvation from] ye give this abstract of the address of Mr. 
total destruction, the doctrines of the Decla-| Purvis as one of the signs of the times. Poli- 
ration of Independence and the safeguards of | ticians and fanatic ego may prattle as 
liberty provided in the Constittution, as the they may about, the end of slavery being the 

hss csomethste luca i end of strife. The great difficulty will then 
only possible basis of re-construction. but begin! The question is the profound and 
The accounts show that fears of insurrect-| awful one of race. The burdens of the hour 
ion are already creating among the soldiers a —the difficulty now on our land—the cry of 
anguish in every home—horrors absolutely 
appalling—the needs of thousands of negro 
5 : ot men naked and starving and crying for help 
_ ** They believe the negroes are organizing |} —one would suppose are cnough, without the 
in secret associations, and are only waiting | terrible addition of the vast social question of 
an opportunity to rise in insurrection, They | provision for four millions of helpless, igno- 
have heard already of the Proclamation, and | rant slaves. 
are becoming restive under the yoke. The! God save the countrv! The only pathway 
women and children of the rural districts are | of its salvation is a return to the old local 
moving to the cities for safety, and conster-| government and noble nationality provided 
nation seems to be universal. noes | for by the Fathers, in the ConstituTion.— 
A private circular has been issued by the | Who departs from this now is doing detri- 
| Tebel government to the proprietors of news- | ment to the great cause of the Republic, for 
| papers, forbidding the publication of the pro- | he is paving the way for a divided Mack 
clamation.” re 

But ; 1 bth ‘*Thousands of negro men naked and 

ut the proclamation will reach the negroes . : 'e . 
P sroes | starving and crying for help,” is rather rich, 


in spite of all the efforts to suppress it. 4 . : 
I : “ . nea PI ware - | seeing that the negroes by their labor feed 
'proclamation of freedom to four millions of 


| hei a 11 ee themselves and the families of their rebel 
‘beings who have ears and legs and under- | . : 
5 5 The starving, if not the naked 


: ; : } masters ! 
standing will be something more than bru- | i é 
: | beggars, will be white enough. 
‘tum fulmen. 


Of course, we are not going to admit the 
: : g sincerity of such argument in such a quarter. 

SavE ME FROM MY FRrenps.—If ever a | Jf jg simply treason taking advantage of the 
man lived since the creation of the world, | prejudices of the ignorant. This writer 
'who stood in need of salvation from _ his | 
friends, or professed friends, Gen. McClellan | 
lis that man. A set of political bankrupts— 
‘broken down party hacks, who, if they ever, 
had any principles, sold them out to slavery | 





desire to return to their homes for the pro- 
tection of their families. 














knows, as every tolerably enlightened man 
must, that the peculiar odium which perse- 
cutes the black race in this and all other 
slaveholding countries grows out of slavery 
and nothieg else, and that where slavery has 
ceased to be a political question there is no 
more trouble between black and white than 
between Saxon and Celt. No manof his cal- 
iber could possibly deal in such bugbears if 
he did not in his heart wish success to that 
cause for which Jeff. Davis has raised his 
stars and bars. The republic is nothing to 
him without the man-auction, the cowhide, the 
paddle, and compulsory labor. 

But sorry and pitiful as is such twaddle at 
such a time, there is ignorance and supersti- 
tion, even on carpeted floors, to which it 
: : comes as inspired prophesy. Thefe is a na- 

cause real genius and merit cannot be obscur- tional silliness on which such democracy can 

‘ed permanently by even such misfortunes. In play with the assured success of Boston As- 
season and out of season these senseless fel-: trology. And to that ignorance it is worth 

lows are thrusting their hero upon the public | while to address line upon line of the most 

observation, and oftener than otherwise, with | elementary instruction. It is getting knocked 

results which must be most mortifying to ev- out of many people with their breath. It 

ery real friend of Gen. McClellan. While | ought to be taught and langhed out of the 

they are thus crucifying him, he may well cry yest. Let the frothy gentleman who now 

out to be saved from his friends. writes such; terrific leaders for the Post look at 

the history'of his own Journal for an illustra- 
ae respon 7 Sraaixe Sutr.—The N. tion of the ridiculous nonsense he is imposing 
¥, Beeld sdviows Hovule Gaymow te Serine te upon his readers. Do we not all know the 

nomination of Governor, convinced that the pre- ‘ 

 aataihdds Simnenesin quiny: dhtelh te mapgectinng tien complexion of Deacon Enoch Saunders, one 
will be defeated. The Herald lly sees pretiy of the employees of that establishment, who 

quick how the wind is going to blow. Seymour's as long as he lived used to be honored with 
vote in New York, like the No-Party vote here, will 22 annual festival in which his fellow work- 

men, Teuton, Celt, and Saxon, all cordially 


long ago, having no merit whatever of their 
/own to stand upon, are trying by noisy and | 
senseless demonstrations to boost Gen. MeClel- | 
lan into a position which may giv@ them a 
chance to ride upon his back into places of 
power and plunder. Whether Gen. McClel- 
lan is the great General which some of his 
friends think he is, remains for him to dem-, 
‘onstrate by his future acts; and if he ever 
does establish the fact of his greatness 
in spite of all the obstacles which this 
horde of unprincipled blowers and claq- 
uers are throwing in his way, it will be be- 





joined? Was there anything awful or even THE TWO METHODS. 

very profound in the jollity and jokes of| Between two stools there is a low seat, the 
those occasions? Yet all the elements of the ‘world over. There were, from the first, two 
national difficulty were there, in that very ‘decided ways of preserving the Union and 
democratic wood-pile, year after year. putting a stop to rebellion, and only two.— 
The writer of this well remembers a pro- ,Had the Federal Government on the first out- 
found and awful case of this cuticular pre-' proak hung the leading Abolitionists, gagged 
judice, which according to the prophets-of 4)) the rest, and instead of sending back the 
the Post, threatens the nation with evils worse | ¢, gitive slaves of rebels to their masters— 
than slavery after slavery, and it was con-| which was a half rebuke of slavery—set them 
nected with this same Mr. Robert Purvis, | +t work under the lash or sold them to the 
from whose able and eloquent address to the | highest bidder for the benefit of the treasury, 
President the Post quotes. In the year 1835, | the slaveholders’ rebellion would not have 
the writer then living in Brooklyn, N. Y., in jasted a month. There would have been no 
a house rented of Rev. Evan M. Johnson, an more danger of an abolition rebellion than 
Episcopal clergyman of that city, lost a cluld. | there is now. And the Constitution would 
A few persons were invited to the funeral | hay¢ suffered no more violence than it always 
service in the parlor of the house, and among’ has, What the slaveholders commenced fighting 
them Mr. Robert Purvis of Philadelphia, | ¢,, was, that the Supreme Government under 
who happened to be there in the city and’ which they lived should as fully recognize the 
Rev. Mr. Johnson, aforesaid, whose house | rieht of property in men as that in beasts, 
was near by. As they were both gentlemen | yng pursue towards the men who do not re- 
of wealth and cultivated manners, nothing | cognize such property the same policy which 
was observed unsuitable to the proprieties of | jy, always been pursued in the Slave States. 
the occasion on either side. It appeared | That yielded in good earnest, and the rebellion 
afterwards, however, that the Reverend | ended. That wasone stool which stood before 
gentleman had smothered feelings, regarding | the Cabinet. 

the presence of the colored one as an intoler- eh ee i eolas oD the loyal as free 
able insult to himself, and on account of it. citizens ; to welcome the aid of all the slaves 
as he expressly and distinctly stated soon | ;, every way consistent with civilized war- 
after, refused to let the house to a person of Sivek compannnting’ Gi ahane. siastete who 
*« such associations ” for the subsequent year. | 954414 seasonably shew: Weis Seri < 40 
A more indignant or irate minister of the : wo 
gospel it was rever our fortune to see. He 
might possibly let a house to a colored man, 
that is, a sort of house, but to a white man | 
who would associate with colored men never ! 
—not he! It was a sin and a shame! A 


confiscate the property and particularly the 
| tend of rebels for the benefit of their oppress- 
ed victims, white and black, and to pay the 
expenses of the war; and to proclaim this as 
the immediate, universal and unalterable pol- 
_ | \iey of the war. This would have brought the 
man who would put a black man on a sofa mit int of the war on the small class of big 
his parlor at a funeral would—would marry 





, despots who caused it. This would have di- 
his daughter to a nigger! He ought to be vided the muscle of the rebellion from the 
drummed out of decent society, &e. Ke. 
Indeed we had a rather high time. One 
would suppose a feeling which could carry a 
reverend divine, such length must be terribly 
permanent and unconquerable as well as Landless men never yet spurned a government 
‘profound and awful.” But it really was n0 | that offered to make them landowners. The 
such thing ; on the contrary, quite shallow—a landed: esttinat: the rebebi**patroone” of the 
mef® second hand sentiment—a reflex of souty, are ample enough to give every land- 
political pro-slavery gabble. As soon as the | less man in the republic a good hookssiuait: 
parson began to think for himself—for he was | ond leave iacugk to. page i weapectalile: wak- 
really a — who could think—he thought | debt besides. Thus might the ploughshare 
heme of it, and a few yeags afterwards adi have been driven under the very foundations 
tually spoke and voted against the exclusion | 4¢ ivec:, lean» Read wecks nothing for 
of colored students from the Episcopal Theo- | Jayeholders to fight for and no slayveholders 
logical Seminary ! 


brains of the rebellion. This would have 
made fast friends, not only of the millions ot 
slaves, but of the millions of slaveless, land- 


less, free (so called) white men of the South. 


to fight. But the government would no more 

The obvious truth is that a sentiment so} sit on this stool than on the other. It 
ludicrously absurd as the negrophobia which | endeavored to sit on the air exactly betwee 
afflicts the northern partizans of the peculiar | the two. It professed to think that the slave- 
institution cannot produce very serious re- | holders would by and by be contented with 
sults, even while the generating cause is in | a government that regarded slavery as a crime 
full activity. Still less after that has ceased | to be conffned to its present limits, and only 
to exist. After all men become equal before | to be tolerated because a compact, of which 
the law, all races, a8 well as individuals, will | those who made it were ashamed, required it, 
find their natural level The free black man and that the Free States would be contented to 
‘ean no longer became loved by the aboli- | leave to their children the same cause of civi! 


{ 


jtionists nor particularly hated by the pro- | 








| 


war which threatened they should leave 
slavery hunker. When the colored race or ao. childivek to fight ! 
| races are, like the white ones, all epiigeinsse: 5 Everlasting thanks to God, the government 
Sad the root-pig-or-die principle, wee the North has at last elected not to sit on nothing any 
| Fong to divide itself = the question whether |longer, and not to take its seat on the first 
agi die or live? It wig f where they will | of the above mentioned stools. ‘True it does 
work, either on land of their own or for what | not say it will fairly and squarely seat itself, 


| 


wages other people please to give, they will | for good, on the last mentioned sound Repub- 
live, and those who promt by their labor are! lican platform. But all this is implied by its 
not likely to quarrel with them for that. If) ¢.s¢ irremeable step. It follows by an iney- 
| they wont work they will soon be out of the | i ante eugie; &.snclientats sf necessity. It 
| way, and there will be nothing to quarrel | Sitlioten tay: ite foreordained: folly of the slave- 
about. Luckily for our country if the freed joigers themselves. The wisdom of God 
negroes should be inspired with the intensest ; cannot be more safely trusted to than the fol- 
passion for hard work, no white laborer could lly of wicked men 


sia oe Indeed, the latter is a part 
possibly be injured by it, for we have a cap- | ok: tie eee 


hs It may not be worth all it has 
acity to employ a great many millions: of | cost to convince the people by actual experi. 
| laborers beyond all we have, black and white. ;ment that the middle policy had the least 
No, no, Mr. Mouthpiece of the aristocratic ; Whether 
democracy, the “Divided North” is s thing it was necessary to do so or not, need not now 
| that has existed and brought the present evil | be discussed, but the government ‘has, with- 
upon us, but the proclamation of freedom has 





safety, but it is worth something. 


} 


: ; “ul jout regard to expense, so put the question 
. red its ¢ i , *XI1S *e Ss >. | ° . 
rendered its continued existence impossible. | iat no man, not a bigoted advocate of the 


Its lease of life expires Jan. 1, 1863. ‘first line of policy above indicated, ean fail to 





| support it with all his might. Every North- 
* s eo : ae 
Maryianp Quakers.—The President in| ern bold-back is now a manifest traitor. 

his brief address at Frederick, Maryland,| ‘The die is cast. The slavcholders, as the 
‘thanked those Maryland men and women who | cause, life and soul of the rebellion, are to be 
/had shown devotion to our cause. A large segregated from the people of the South and 
| share of thankfulness, as we have reason to! exterminated, by the ertermination of their 
knew, is due to the Quakers of Sandy Spring, peculiar property, as well as physically, so far 
| Monrovia, and other places, along the march | as may be necessary,;and just as surely will 





of our army, who have done their utmost to | the immense domains which they have, by 
i relieve the wants of our men and oflicers.— | means of that peculiar property, appropriated 
When Burnside and his staff were at Sandy | to themselves over and above their equitable 
| Spring, twenty miles from Washington ev! share, go to pay the vast expenses of the 
! route to Frederick, they were entertained by war and endow with homesteads those at the 
| the Quakers in their houses. Companies fol- , South, or elsewhere, who are willing to culti- 
i lowed from this point. in the track of the ar-! vate the land by free labor under the blessed 
lmy, carrying stores, fruits, wines, &c., forthe | old ¢ pluribus unum flag, and the CONSTI- 
| soldiers. What they saw does not seem to | TUTION, which was not made to protect 
‘have diminished their characteristic horror of either rebels or despots, at any time, least of 
‘war. One of them declared that he could all, when waging open war, but which in be- 
/“admit mo evil comparable to war.” We half of all the honest loyal ordains that no 


person shall be deprived of life, liberty or 


lagree with him. But there are degrees o 


| ivaseness and evil in war; and we doubt not property without due process of law, and that 
that this disciple of Fox will agree with us the right of the people (without any excep- 
| that the worst war is that of the strong upon tion of rich or poor, black or white) to keep 
|the weak; of the armed upon the unarmed; and bear arms shall not be infringed. We 
|—the war of nine millions upon the rights, are to have democracy at last, in spite of pro- 
i liberties, intellects, souls, bodies, of four | slavery democrats. 

imillions defenseless men, women and chil- | 





Dante. S. Dickrnson’s SpEECH.—Let no 

— 3 one of our readers fail to read the speech of 

Tue Conservatives.—It is very amusing Daniel S. Dickinson, the old democratic lead- 
(to hear the new advocates of conservatism op of the New York Hardshell Democrats, 
rallying their democratic friends to vote for yhich we publish on the first page. Mr. 
| the People’s Ticket. The Boston Herald Dickinson was one of those Democrats who 
| whose whole capital stock in the democratic <¢4oq by the South with the earnest determi- 
| party has been acquired as the representative jation to preserve the Union by maintaining 
of the radical wing, against the old line hun- yith the whole force of the government the 
| ker of the Post section ; has been sudcenly  .Guthern institution. He stood thus by the 
| converted to conservatism, and hails the Peo- jay cholders till they raised their hands to de- 
He then showed that 





| ple’s Party as a movement ** to clegate men stroy the government. 
/ to power who are more conservative in their he was a true patriot by taking the ground 
The Herald says the people are tired that the government must be preserved what- 
| of cant and selfishness. We have no doubt ever else should be destroyed: and he has 
| the people will show this clearly by an over- }.6n dealing telling blows at the rebellion 


| views.” 


| whelming vote against these secession sympa- ever since. In this speeeh he shows that it is 
'thizers who are hypocritically canting in the 4), hope of aid and comfort from their sym- 
name of the people. pathizers in the North, which is the strength 
of the rebellion, and that it is this which is 
If you would have the 





Grex. Burii.—The feeling in (incinnati prolonging the war. 
‘and Ohio concerning the restoration of Buell war ended these sympathizers who are striv- 
' to his command is very bitter. It is openly ing for power, in New York res, and 
| asserted that the men who prevailed in it are in Massachusetts as the People’s Party must be 
‘known foes of the country. A private letter put down in the election, so that the hallot- 
from a distinguished lawyer of Cincinnati box shall reveal to the rebels that their friends 
i savs:—‘tIt is pretty well understood that in the North are utterly powerless. We have 
Buell has been shot at several times by his got to fight the rebellion at the ballot-box.— 
They regard him as an enemy to Don’t fail to read the speech, and when you 
1 have read it, give it to your democratic or 
People’s Party friend to read. 


_——_—_———__+or—————-—-- 


| own men. } 
‘the country. The shots were fired by pick- 


‘ets at long range, and missed‘ him.” 





| = Speaking of the nomination of Eliot, | Gaerw Freit.—At the exhibition of the 
| Boutwell Train ma 0 ~ ply Pomological Society in this city, a few weeks 
r arrison ; 

F shagging ae to the highest since, a new variety of pear was introduced 
| official stations.—Boston Post. by W. W. Wheildon of Charlestown, called 
| 
| This shows the inefficiency of the Post's 


' 

teaching pposed rogress of 
Secoamncelit se : —— ' too green to enable them to judge of its merits. 
. 


| 


liberties under a democratic form of govern- the Unitarian assembly. 


| prepared to meet it. 


OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 

The exigencies of the war have shown that New York, Oct. 13, 1862. 
amore thorough arming and disciplining of} New York is now brimful of the clergy. 
the whole body of people, within the proper You cannot get into a car or omnibus but 
ages for military duty, is a necessity to a you are enveloped in the cloth. The Epis- 
nation, which would in this age preserve its copal Convention still lingers in the lap of 
And there-are pre- 
ment. It is not impossible that the war in| dictions that the diseussions inthe fortheoming 
which we are noW engaged, being in fact at Unitarian Assembly in Brooklyn will be 
its foundation, a war between the democratic slightly different from those which have char- 
and the despotic principles, may yet involve | acterized the Episcopal, and more pezceful 
a war of the civilized world, to finally | and harmonious also. By the way, Conser- 
determine whether popular government shall | vatism and Peace do not go hand in hand as 
exist at all anywhere. Should such an issue’ much now as formerly, it seems. No set of 
even be presented by foreign intervention or Christians ever got into such a muss as these 
Of old it was written 


THE MILITIA. 


otherwise, the people of America must be) mild ecclesiastics. 
It is the feeling that Righteousness and Peace have kissed each 
such an event as this is possible, which has, other. And why these Churchmen: have not 
prompted the people to call fora new and Peace may be judged by the fact that lately 
more efficient system of military organization. | in the day set apart for prayer for the coun- 
Certain it is that West Point has failed to | try, there were in the Prayer composed for 





| give us that military efficiency which has been | the occasion about 1030 words and not one of 
| expected from it. | these hinted at the great Sin of this Nation 
Among the movements in behalf of the which, and which alone, is shaking this land to 


militia, we are reminded of that of the town tts foundations! 
of Westfield, in this state, which at a legal | On yesterday morning I went to hear the 


town-meeting adopted the following resolu- | Rev. O. B. Frothingham preach. His con- 
tion: gregation are his church I guess; for I can't 


PIM : ; ay Pa 
Resolved, that in view of the pressing ex- | S4¥ ™ h for the hall they worship in. But 


. . . e " | ein 5 
igencies of the times, His Excellency, Gov-| Where the people are living stones and the 
ernor Andrew, be respectfully requested, e1-| preacher eloquent, the finest architecture 
» ° » vt e iva) » 4 af | c ee e 
ther by executive recommendation, or, if would seem poor. My opinion is that the 
need be, by invoking legislative action, to! 
adopt immediate measures in order to effect ; 
such organization, discipline and drill of thet present is the young man I heard this morn- 
entire militia of the Commonwealth as shall ing. Earnest, frank and simple in manner, 
prepare them for apa and efficient military | his discourses seem to me like those of some 
service for the defense of our common country 
and for the maintenance of our liberties. 
** Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions, , C¢™tury- 
subscribed by the moderator and clerk of the greater popularity of other clergvmé here 
meeting, be transmitted to Ilis Excellency, | seemed to me a satire on the city. His 
the Governor of Massachusetts.” ; 


best composer of sermons in the United States 


\Jeremy Taylor produced for the nineteenth 
Listening to him yesterday the 


theme was to show that the children of this 
These resolutions were transmitted to the Gov- a were not wiser in their generation than 
ernor and he returned the following reply, ithe children of light. He proved that the 
| devil was an ass. 
instances that the evil thing had always proy- 


CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Executive Department, | 
Boston, September 18, 1862, — § 


He showed in great historic 


Me‘gre, Knell sist Betia, ‘ed a blunder, and made a happy application of 
Gentlemen :—I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of the resoiutions of the town of OUr Own country. 
Westtield, which you have transmitted to me! on Sumpter he said, ** Why one might almost 
under date of the 13th inst, The subject to which | : 
they refer has from the commencement of this | have expected that Hell would have deposed 
war, deeply engaged my attention and been earn- , Satan for that shot!" Further on he said this 
estly commended by me to the General Court for’ electrie word: ‘1 do not fear that the arch- 
Legislative action, but neit! er the Legislature of 
| the past, nor that of the present vear has provided ange 
| method or means for such an organization of the ed for the fiend.” He described the splendors 
| militia as is desirable. One principal cause for | o¢ Louis XVI and his Court, his luxury which 
| this inaction was the reasonable belief that it is the | 4 ; . 2 
‘duty of Congress to frame a comprehensive militia, Presently ruined itself by turning the serew 
j code, of universal appleation; and in my judg- | once too much, and brought on the Revolu- 
;ment Congress has few duties more imperative. | 
| But in view of the necessity of concentrating all : eae : 
ithe efforts of the community upon the work of Church of Rome which itself brought on the 
| raising our militia quota under the Presiden’ts re- | Reformation. 
| quisition, I do not think it advisable at this pre- 
| cise moment to divert effort to any other object. ; 
| When that quota shall have been filled and have spirit which magnetized his audience. 
}marched to the war, I shall be glad to spare no | 
exertion to accomplish the armament and organiza- . . . 
tion of what shall remain. Nor do I deem it ad- Loring and his sympathisers could stand any 
visable to convene the Legislature in extra session, such preaching as this; for T have heard that 
it being presumed that Congress at its approach: | they persecuted Mr. Frothingham in Salem. 
ing session will no longer delay to enact a militia 5 i 
code, and that our General Court when it shall 
‘next meet will remedy any defects in our own, fortably in his pew, [ should think. 
| legislation. . : But to-night I was present at a meeting 
In replying to a resolution of the town of West- | = . oe 
‘field, 1 cannot conclude without expressing my ap | where such folks would have been entirely at 
preciation of the energetic and efficient action of home, to wit, the Horatio Seymour mass 
its inhabitants throughout the whole war. ? 
Respectfully and very truly, 
' Your obedient servant, 
Joun A. ANDREW. the halls requesting ‘* Gentlemen” not to spit 


his theory to the suicidal policy of Slavery in 
In speaking of the firing 





1 will be wanting when the pit is prepar- 


tion. Ife described ,the condition of the 


All this was forcible and elo- 
quent, and filled with a religious and noble 


One can fancy how little Dr.. George B. 


Hle would make an oppressor sit very uncom. 


meeting. It was a large gathering of rowdies. 


| Fresh placards had been put up all through 


| tobacco on the paint, &e. The crowd clearly 





AN OUTSIDER ON THE NEW PARTY conscious that the request was not addressed 


‘to them went round and elaborately besmear- 
The Bellows Falls 7imes speaks as follows | ed the said walls of Cooper Institute leaving 
| of the two parties in Massachusetts ; | not one square foot of the same clean. The 
** Each claims to outstrip the other in sup- air was so laden with alcohol that I wondered 
| port of the Administration, and the People’s that the rockets did pot set it afire. 
;movement would be likely to receive more 
sympathy but for the fact that its mainspring | 
‘seems to be the old ‘* eminent respectability ” | 
of Boston, whose tenderness towards rebels are bolder than with us. 
and slavery in particular, has become chronic, if Slavery or the Union must perish, let the 
and so far as they are concerned, this People’s ; 
movement is their annual spasm in behalf of 
their ‘* misguided brethren of the South.” 
They are the men who think the wheels of old soldicr who has been so pitiless to negro- 
Government can’t move right, unless they hounds in the District. 
have a hand in it,—men who, time and again, 
have been rejected by the people of that 
State. In short, it is the Boston, Beacon 
street aristocracy.” 


The political excitement here runs even 
higher than in Boston. 
Seymour says flatly 


Union slide. The Republicans have taken 


the issue squarely and nominated that glorious 


The strugele is close. 

1 observed that most of the tragparencices 
were abuse and caricature of Beecher, Greeley, 
Cheever and the rest of the men who save 
| But have not these ‘eminent respectabili- New York from having fire rained on it; 
‘ties ” just held a people's Convention? It is and, curiously enough, most of the bands 
istrange that our well-meaning Vermont by which they marched were playing the John 


brother cannot see, that this ‘* People’s” Brown song. And so by opposition as well 
Convention changes the entire character of 23 SUpport his soul goes marching on! 





the ** old eminent respectability,”—that ‘* the 
Boston, Beacon street aristocracy * have come | ep Cassius M. Clay, in a violent party 
out of their ‘People’s “Convention purified speech at Brooklyn, N. Y., the other night, 
advocated the hanging of Seymour, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Governor. ‘The banner 
: : 3 under which the radicals mean to conduct the 
and their desire now to have a hand in the campaign is thus boldly proclaimed—the Ban- 
government is purely for the benefit of the, ner of Blood! ‘* Hang Seymour!” that is to 
be the war-ery!) Death to all who oppose 
their mad efforts to ruin the country.— Boston 
Post. 


Perhaps that was the echo of the ery in the 


from all their former selfishness. Their pres- 


hent sympathy for their Southern brethren, 


people. This must be so, for they, and 


they alone almost, are the — ‘people's 


party ’?; and besides, the democratic party, 
shich alwavs Nahas he tor the ne ; : : ; 
which always professed to be for the: peapte, Brooks Party Convention to hang Charles 


has endorsed their doings and nominations, 


Sumner and Gov. 4 without benefit of 


under the directionof James S. Whitney and Sees 
Charles G. Green¢, who have repeatedly been a S 


A Sark Ciufen. h Fie & 


apropos of the Zpiscopal Session in that city 


rewarded by lucrative offices by the Slave meee 
pi: P ° ‘ Tribune 
Power,—for their devotion to the people's 
interests, of course. And are not these now 
. . a gs Se Rye s 
in sympathy with this Slave Power, and striv- | °°" 

The persistent energy work which a great 
many members of this Convention wish to do 
nothing and study to say nothing, justifies the 


ing to restore the ‘* Union as it was” with 


those ‘* misguided brethren” who used to 


‘take such good care of the people by giving shrewdness of the old judge in Northern New 
such men as Greene and Whitney fat offices?) York, whose stolid conservatism was a miracle 


the McClellan. The committee of examina- / this regiment to Gen. Sigel’s corps, and that Gen, 


tion reported that the McClellan Pear was | 
| military genius. 


| 


of perfection. Being a man of influence, 
wealth, and family, he found it necessary to 
join achurch, He pondered for a long time, 
and fiually selected the Protestant Episcopal 
——_—__ +--+ Institution. Upon being = age e for his 

a < T . choice, he replied, triumphantly: ** Pou see 

fants apeaieheign maewronths (eX ] was erfectly safe in een the Episcopal 
American characterizes the Reople’s Party Church, for it never meddles with cither tem- 


It is*tpassing strange that any one should not 
see that the ** Boston aristocracy” are the 


people. 


movement as follows: perance, morals, politics, or religion.” 





Senator Sumner, seems to be as much an — 

object of hatred to the fossil hunkers in Mas- 
sachusetts, as he ever was to the Brookses of 
South Carolina. These hunker gentlemen,— 
fepublicans, old line whigs, Breckinridge The quota of Boston for 
Democrats, &¢., have called a State Conven- ghe nine months men was 373%. Of these 
stig and an ap, if they sre el of UMT there had been enlisted and mustered in to 
ner and Goy. Andrew. Well, these fine ol : : : 
** conservatives,” will be likely to find that the the service 1629, leaving the number to be 
world moves, if they do not, and that instead drafted 2109. 
of killing off such faithful public servants, outside of Boston is nearly full, and might 
they will be the ones left in the ditch at the } . ‘- Maw 

: . . : ave been filled in Boston if the Mayor and 
conclusion of the contest. When old Massa- ““*° ” 
chusetts shall desert such men at the bidding _— 
of a few * fossils,” it will be time to talk amples of energy, prompted by patriotism, of 
about making the best possible trade with the authorities of the other cities and towns. 
Jetf. Davis. 


Tur. Drart.—Drafting to fill the quota of 
was commenced in Faneuil Hall, on 


The quota of Massachusetts 


city authorities had emulated the worthy ex- 








re Hon. Charles Sumner delivered one fo 
Puarisees anp Sapucers.— Rev. L. his most able and convincing speeches on 
Holmes of Charlton made a speech in the Monday last, on the occasion of the great 
Union mecting at Faneuil Hall, Boston, to 
ratify the Proclamation of Emancipation by 
; the President. The remarks of Mr. Sumner 
No-Party Convention the Pharisees and the were most enthusiastically received by the 
Democratic Convention the Saducecs. This vast audience. : 
They are merely two sects, _ At the close of the ‘exercises Geo. Francis 
: : Thev will Train attempted to get off a bombastic oppo 

Bey We | sition speech, but the police whisked that train 
finally become Saducees however, for, for oF the track and into the watch-house on the 
them there will be no resurrection. ‘double quick. Thatis the way the Boston pc- 
lice serve disturbers of the public peace—and 

that is also the right way.—Hallowell Ga- 

Gen. Sicet. The friends of Col. Maggi ard | 2,47¢. 

the 33d Regiment Mass. Volunteers will be glad | 
to learn that an order has been issued to attach 


Republican Convention of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District, in which he called the 


names them well. 
of the same secession persuasion. 








te It is easy to love our fellow-men. Do 
i good to them, and you will be sure to love 


Sigel is likely to have a command #orthy of his 
Neiscics 








The ‘secessionists . 
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MR. SUMNER’S CATTLE SHOW SPEECH. | ‘There are men who plant themselves on the 

: ; ‘ancient ways and vainly exalt all that has been 

At the dinner of the Hampshire County done by our ancestors as beyond addition or | 
Agricultural Society at Northampton, Hon, amendment. They are well described in the | 
Erastus Hopkins introducd{l Mr. Sumner with | ©? ly verse: 


. pesets : nee es Some there be that do defye 
the following wery happy remarks : All that is new and ever a erye 


The old is better ; away with the newe 
* Because it is false and the old is true. 


GENTLEMEN :—It is now full forty years, 
when at school, I had a schoolmate and a 
classmate who, in point of physical altitude L : din 
and breadth, but more especially (I am no, Versation between two eminent English eccle- 
flatterer ;- I only speak historic truth) in point Slastics, —** Brother of AVinchester,” said 
of diligence and scholarship, was ‘‘ primus Cranmer, to Lord Chancellor Gardner, ‘* You 


And again they are described in the con- 


inter pares "—first among equals. That boy 
was father of the man. He now holds the 
position of Senator in the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States, with a relative eminence no less 


like nothing new unless you be yourself the 


aeneea 
eis, catenins, nantes. 


author of it.” ‘* Your Grace wrongeth me,” 
replie@t the hard conservative, ‘* I have never | 
yet been author of any one new thing, for | 


than that of his earlier days. He is the valu-. which I thank my God.” Men of this stamp 
ed servant, and the honored Senator of Mas- there doubtless are among us, but very few, 
sachusetts; who she has hitherto delighted , I rejoice to believe among tarmers, who be- 
to honor, and whom, so long as she remains lieve that our duty can be best accomplished 
true to her cherished sentiments, to her gush-; by standing still. For myself, I believe that | 
ing instincts, and to her memorable history, It can be completely done only by an inces- | 
Sue Witt Ever Honor. (Loud applause.) | sant advance in all things—in knowledge, in 
We were told yesterday by the Rev. Dr. | science, in art, and lastly in government it- 
Huntington, in his admirable address deliver- | self, destined to be the bright consummation 
ed in this Hall, that the farmer owed his first on earth of all knowledge, all science and all 
duty to his land—to care for it, to fertilize it, | art. : : 
and to beautify it. Recurring to this point; And now, since I have made these allusions, 
at the close of his address, he reminded the | allow me to go one step further. There is no 
farmer that ‘‘ duty to his land” was suscep-| change so reasonable, or so necessary as not ' 
tible of a double meaning; the one referring to provoke opposition. When Sir Samuel | 
to the few acres of his own individual and Romilley proposed to abolish the punishment | 
exclusive proprietorship—the other to that of death for stealing a pocket handkerchief, | 
great land—that vast country, which he own- | the Commons of England consulted certain 
ed and to which he owed duty in common with officials of the law who assured the House, 
all his fellow citizens. | that such an innovation would endanger the | 
I do not know that the Hon. Senator owns, Whole criminal law of the land! And when! 
or ever did own, in separate proprietorship, | this illustrious reformer and model lawyer | 
any acres of land—that he ever held the | (for of all men in the history of the English | 
_plow, or ‘‘ drove the team a field.” I do not | law, Romilly is most truly the model lawyer, ) 
abt whether he intends to enlighten us with afterward proposed to abolish the obscene 
regard to the care and culture of our home- punishment for high treason, requiring the of- 
steads and our farms; but I do know that; fender to be drawn and quartered and his 
he understands the farmer’s ‘‘ duty to his bowels to be thrown into his face while yet his | 
land” in the secondary and higher sense to | body palpitated with life, the attorney gener- | 
which allusion has been made. That looking|al of the day, in opposing this humane | 
over our wide country, our rich heritage, and | amendment, asked, ‘* Are the safeguards, the | 
heritage of our fathers, he has been ever dili- | ancient landmarks, the bulwarks of the Con- | 
gent and untiring in his endeavcers to remove stitution to be thus hastily removed ?” Which | 
its deformities, to augment its fertility, and to) gave occasjon to the appropriate exclamation | 
crown ae with beats: in reply: ‘*‘What! to throw the bowels of an} 
To which department of farming the Sena- offender into his face one of the safeguards of | 
tor will direct his remarks, I] know not, but of the British Constitution! I ought to con- | 
whatever his topic, | submit without fear his fess that until this night, I was wholly igno- | 
words of instruction and of eloquence to the | rant of this bulwark.” Thus were these be- | 
ordeal of your verdict. | neficent efforts opposed, i 1 
I have the honor to introduce to you:the! I rejoice to believe that ‘there is no such | 
lion. CHARLES SUMNER. eens | hide bound indifference to liberal ideas among | 
Mr. Sumner’s Speech. Had aemers, But just in proportion as the | 
‘farmers are numerous, iatelligent, powerful | 
Mr. Presipent, Laptes anp GENTLEMEN: | and liberal, do they constitute an arm of) 
I cannot forget the first time that I looked strength to our country. Pardon me if now 
upon this beautiful valley, where river, | more than ever [I see them in this character ; 
meadow and hill, each.contribute to thecharm. when I appeal to them for the sake of our! 
It was while | was a youth in college. With country, | make no appeal inconsistent with | 
several of my,classmates, [ made a pedestrian the propricties of this occasion. Our country | 
excursion, as it was called, through Massa-.\1s in peril and it must be saved. This 1s 
chusetts. Starting from Caml ridge we went enough. 
by way of Sterling, and Barre, and arrived) Under God our country will be saved) 
at Amherst weary and footsere, where we re- through the united energy, the well compact- 
freshed ourselves by prayer in the College ed vigor of the people directed by the Presi- | 
Chapel. From Amherst we walked to North-| dent of the United States. Our first duty is 
ampton, and without delay, ascending Mount’ to stand by the President, and to hold up his 
Holyoke, we saw the valley of the Connecticut hands. There must be no hesitation or tim- 
spread out before us, with its river of silver idity. If he calls’ for troops he must have 
winding through its meadows of gold. It was them. If, besides calling for troops, he enlist | 
ascene of enchantment, of which time has other agencies for the suppression of the re- 
not weakened the impression, From North- bellion, he must be sustained precisely as in 
ampton we walked to Deerfield, where we calling for troops. 
slept near Bloody Brook, and then to Green- Thus far the main dependence has been upon 
field, where we turned off by Coleraine, troops to which our honored Commonwealth 
through dark woods and over hills, to Ben- has made generous contributions. No part 
nington in’ Vermont. The whole excursion of the country has suffered more in gallant 
wagers interesting, but no part more so officers, youthful, and highly instructed, than 
thamvour valley, “Since then I have been a Massachusetts. This neighborhood has its 
traveller at home and abroad; but I know of story of sorrow, Aimherst has buried the 
no similar scene of greater beauty, [have pure and patriotic Stearns, and only within a 
seen the meadows of Lombardy; and those few days here in Northampton, vou have re- 
lustoric rivers, the Rhine and the Arno, and ceived trom the field of death the brave and 
that stream of Charente which Henry [V. accomplished Baker. | 
called the most beantiful of France, alsothose — And now at last a new agency is invoked. 
Scottish rivers so famous in legend and song; [ refer, of course, to the recent proclamation | 
and the exquisite fields and sparkling waters of the President. 
in lower Austria; bit my youthful joy inthe Mr, Sumner here explained the immediate 
scene which | witnessed from the neighboring 
hilltop has never been surpassed in any kind- 
red scene. Other places are richer in the as- 
sociations of history; but you have enough It is sometimes said that this edict is uncon- 
already in what nature has done, without wait- stitutional. There are some persons with 
ing for any further illustration. whom the constitution is a constant stumbling 
It isa saying of antiquity, often quoted, block wherever anything is to be done tor 
** Fortunate husbandmen, if they only knew treedom. This cannot be the case, | think, 
the good they have.” Tono husbandmen can with the liberal tarmers of this valley. Of 
these words be more applicable than to those course this edict of emancipation is to be re- 
of this neighborhood, where nature has done garded as a war measure, made in the exer-) 
so much, and where all that nature has done cise of the rights of war. It is as much a 
is enhanced by the advantages derived from) war measure as the proclamation calling forth 
an intelligent and liberal spirit, An eminent the troops, and is entitled to the same sup- 
French writer, one of the greatest of his coun- port. It is not a measure of abokition, or 
: try, who wrote in the middle of the last cen- | anti-slavery, or of philanthropy ; but a war 
tury, when Franee was a despotism,—Mon- measure, pure and simple. If there be any 





| 
} 
| 
i 
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| 
| 
| 


and prospective effects of the Proclamation, 


and then closed as tollows : 


tesqieu—has remarked-in his Spirit of Laws) person disposed to discourage it, 1 warn him) 


that countries are not ccultivated on account that he departs srom the duties of patriotism, 
of their fertility bnt on account of their liberty. | hardly less than Uf he discouraged enlistments. 
A beautitul truth. But bere in this valley [Phere is but one course now betore us. The 
find both. Where is there greater fertility?) poliey of emancipation, at last adopted as a 
Where is there a truer liberty? If the ftar- | war measure must be sustained precisely as 
mers of our country needed anything to! you sustain an army in the fickd. With this 
stimulate pride in their vocation it) would be’ new and sublime agency 1 cannot doubt the 
found in the statistics furnished by the census ‘result. ‘The rebellion will be crushed, and 
of the dnited States. That of 1860 is net our country will be elevated to heights of 
yet prepared, and Ivo back to that of T8o0,) power and grandeur where it will be an ex- 
According to this census it appears that, out) ample to mankind. It is related of the Em- | 
of the whole population of the United States peror Julian, known as the Apostate, for he 
over fifteen years of age, two millions four had once embraced christianity, that,perishing 
liundred thousand, or 44 per cent., were en- before he had struck the last blows prepared 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, while the total | by his hatred to christianity, he looked at the 
number engaged in commerce, trade, mann- blood which spirted trom his side and then 
factures, mechanic arts and mining, was only cried, *t Galilean thou hast conquered,” Such 
one nallion six hundred thousand, or about a ery will yet be heard from the apostate 
SU per cent. “These figures show an immense) chiets in our rebel states, ** Liberty thou hast 
predominance of the agricultural interest: in) conquered ;" and the echo of this ery will be 
the whole country, Of course in Massachu- heard round the globe. 
setts, the commercial and manutacturing in- In conclusion 1 offer the following senti- 
terests ave relatively larger than in other parts) ment : 
of the country. But our farmers are numer- Lhe Valley of the Connecticut. Uappy in 
ous. its te:tilitv and also in its beauty; happier 
Phis same census shows that in 1850 the’ still in that inspiration of liberty which is bet- 
four largest: staples of our country, ranking | ter than fertility or beauty. 
them according to their nominal value, were : | 3 é 
Indian Corn, S296 000,000; Hay, S138,000,- | 
000: Wheat, 806,000,000; Cotton, &78,000,- 
Phese figures, of course, are familiar; patriots who were so much atraid that the 
but they are so instructive that they will bear Ppesident’s own friends would not sustain him 
repetition. Besides illustrating the magnitude 
of our agricultural interests, they give new : 
ight on the pretentious that have been made | people to ** support. the President,” were 
tor hing Cotton. Neither wheat, or hay, or awtully taken aback by the Emancipation Pro. 
Incdhan corn have been crowned, and yet they 
ali stand above cotton. But the whole table 


testifies to the power of the tarmer. § : et 
From another quarter we have. statistics thusiasm into the McClellan channel, feeling 


--- - eee  - - H 
Tur Ungkinpesr Cur or ALL. The pure 


Kd, 


that they called a no-party convention of the 


clamation. They pat on the best face they 


could however, and turned their conserved en, 


showing how agricultural pursuits faver lon- very much all the time as if they were using 
gevity. lt appears that out of 1700 persons But now 
the average lite of farmers was 40 vears; of 
33 vears; of mechanics 2Y vears : 
, Thus length of that Gen. MeCleHan heartily approves of the 


funeral baked meats for a wedding. 
herheche it comes out, according to the N.Y. Tribune. 
and ot la 
days seems to be an agricultural product. Emancipation Proclamation, and that mt was 
But erauitying as i may be to glance at: not issued until he declared to. the Presiden, 
agnenulture im these statistics, which must 
arouse the pride if not the content of the tar- : 
mer, there are otlier aspects, W hich to mi mind Mecessity. 
are more interesting. In early days agricul-° conservatives hang on to next ? 
ture was only an grt, most impertectly devel- 
oped. The plough of the ancient husbandman 
was little more than a pole with a suck at the 
end by which the earth was scratched. and 
other implements were of a Kindred simplicity. Wasurneton, Oer. 2d, IS#2. 
As tor the knowledge emploved, it was all ot The inquiry bemg frequently made whether 
the most superticial character. But Agricul- the Commission wishes to receive apples tor 
ture is new not only an Art, ina high degree the use of the wounded, it should immediate! 
ot perfection, but ye is also a Sctence, with its) be published, as widely as possible, that dried 
laws and rules, as much as Navigation or apples cannet be sent to its depots in too 
; Phere is no knowledge which large quantities. Town and village Reliet 
willuet help the farmer; especially is there Societies are requested to make arrangements 
Geography, Geology, for paring, cutting, and drying by their mem- 


} 


borers 27 vears. 


that the time had fully come when it was a 
Whose coat tail will the hunker 


APPLES FOR THE HOSPITALS. 


CENTRAL Orrick, SaNITARY COMMISSION, 


Astronomy. 


ne ber ineh of screnee, 
Meterology, Botany, Che mistry, Zoology and bers, and such volunteer assistance as they 
Animal Physiology will all contribute... Itis can enlist, and to notify farmers that thes 
when we regard Agriculture in this light that) will receive such good fruit as they mav be 
we give to the farmer a high standard of ex- disposed to offer and are unable themselves to 
In the eultiv at not the earth he preperly prepare. Dried apples may be sent 
ys es an art and he pitsues a science. in barrels or boxes, or in strong bags marked | 
jut human character is elevated by the stan- «To be kept dry.” Dried truits of other 
dard which is followed. ; kin®, and all good canned fruits, will be 

There is another feature an the lite of the very acceptable. 
farmer which is to me more interesting still. FRED. LAW OLMSTEAD, 
The tarmer is patriotic and liberal. Depen- GENERAL SECRETARY. ; 
dent upon Nature, he learns to be indepen- 
dent of Man. Hf not less than others under 
the influence of local prejudices, he is atleast’ Bap ror tHe Repers.—The Jornal of 
removed from those combinations which are Commerce announces, as ‘a truth that sadly; 
engendered by the spirit of trade. He thinks degrades the editorial profession in America, | 
for himself and acts for his country. I do that newspapers which three weeks ago were 
not venture to say that he is naturally a Re- stoutly maintaining the folly, the danger, and 
Saini but I think th eat ‘rience of our even the wickedness of an Emancipation 
country attests that he doesa t set bimself proclamation, are to-day declaring their de-| 
against the ideas of the age. fight with the idea.” ~ 


1} 
ceuenee, 





SEYMOUR RATIFICATION MEETING IN NEW | 


— We think that lexicograph ill hereafter | 
E ; | sraphers wi e | 

For Submission or Disunion. |immortalize this word as expressive of that | 
Sreecnes BY Horatio Sryrmovur, JOHN peculiar method by which the hearer is in- | 

Van Buren anp OTHERS. ‘duced to believe a lie by so making a state- | 
‘ment that a lie, not explicitly told, must yet 
be inferred. In our account of the no-party | 
‘convention, we exposed the dishonorable | 
in which Leveret 


THE SALTONSTALL. 


On Monday evening last, the Seymourites 
of New York held a meeting to ratify the 
nominations of the Democratic (?) State ° 
ticket. Horace F. Clark was president of the / Saltonstall 
meeting. Speeches were made by Mr. Clark, | gured, by saying that he had a letter stating 
Horatio Seymour, John Van Buren, and | ‘at Gov. Bradford, of Maryland, said a 
Richard O. Gorman. It was a remarkable | propositon was made in the Altoona Conven- 


meeting, not so much for the rowdy elements Hon to remove Gen. McClellan. 
of which it was largely composed, as for the | Who made the 
essential spirit of treason to the inregrity of Proposition? But it was a ‘ private letter”) 
the government which pervaded the speeches. and the question could not be answered ; but | 
Mr. Seymour's speech consisted of a tirade they could ‘* guess” it was said. The fact 
of abuse of the government, which not only Was even then evident, that the managers | 
was not even seasoned with condemnation of Were there with a falsehood, born of hate and | 
the rebellion, but gives unmistakable evidence €®VY in their hearts, and that they played the 
of sympathy with the traitors who are striv- low trick so as to leave their audience to infer 
ing to destroy the government by war while the lie, that Governor Andrew had made 
he is trying to the extent of his ability to | Such a proposition. 
destroy it by political action. More bold! But Mr. Saltonstall and his friends have 
than those of the People’s Party of Massa” entangled themselves in their own net. Mr. 
chusetts who are co-operating with him in his Saltonstall having made a mistake in the 
work of disunion, he as well as the other reading of the letter of his Baltimore corres- 
speakers openly condemned the President’s pondent, had placed Gov. Bradford in a false 
Proclamation. ‘position. He was therefore compelled to 
But the most important development made publish a statement in the Journal, that he 
at the meeting, and one which unmakes the had misiaken a for no, and that the letter he 
designs of the opposition party was the ‘Teferred to, stated that Goy. Bradford had 
ground taken by Prince John Van Buren in_ said that ‘‘no proposition was made for re- 
favor of a surrender to the rebels or a disso~ | moving the cémmanding general,” instead of 
lution of the Union by a Convention. He! ‘‘a@ proposition was made” &c. This ex” 
commenced by reading a letter which he planation, which had to be made to save Gov. 
wrote to Governor Morgan, dated Sept. Ist, Bradford, exploded the falsehood, and con- 
wherein he offered his services to the govern- | viets Mr. Saltonstall and his co-plotters of | 
ment to fight, provided he could have the ‘the deliberate intention of making their audi- | 
privilege of skulking out of the service if he ence believe what they themselves had no | 
should at any time determine that the war evidence of, even if the letter had been 
was carried on for purposes he should judge written as Mr. Saltonstall blunderingly read 
\it. Suppose the letter had said that a propo- 


transaction 


The question was asked ; 





inexpedient, it. 
Prince John then read the following letter’ sition was made to remove Gen. McClellan ; 
written by Gen. Scott, and now made public, | would this have convicted Gov. Andrew of 
he said without the knowledge of the writer: making the proposition? Not at all. Yet) 
2 ‘ | they looked wise, as if there had been com-| 
Wasuincron, March 3, 1861. | Ss ; : 
ui ; ; |municated to them in confidence what they | 
Dear Str: Hoping that in a day or two : : : i 
the new President will have happily passed Were not at liberty to tell, and left the audi- | 
through all personal dangers and find himself ence to 
installed an honored successor of the great Saltonstall”; for, giving them to the most | 
W ashington, with you as the chief ot his iia) Vniboih Jake “eeu am saietabin al 
rabinet, | beg leave to repeat, in writing, ; : : | 
what I have betore said to you orally—this reading a for no, the explanation shows that | 
supplement to my printed * views ” (dated in they had no knowledge, bottled up ‘in confi- | 
October last) on the highly disordered con- dence,” that Governor Andrew had made the 
dition of our (so late) happy and glorious 
Union. 
To'meet the extraordinary exigencies : : : 
the times, it seems to me that I am guilty of of Mr. Saltonstall therefor stamps indubitably | 


“‘ guess.” Now just here was the | 


| 
| 


proposition, because Gov. Bradford says no 
of Such proposition was made. The explanation | 


no arrogance in limiting the President’s field) and indelibly upon the actors of this plot | 
ot — to one of the four plans of pro- pefore the Convention, the willful and delib- | 
eedure subjoined : erate intention of fixing in the public mind 
I. Throw off the old and assume a new de- 
signation—the Union party; adopt the con- ; ‘ ape 
ciliatory measures proposed by Mr. Critten- removal of the General-in-Chief, 
den or the Peace Convention, and my life, The N. ¥. World comes to the assistance 
upon it, we shall have no new case of seces- é : ; : 
4 ‘ is . of its friends, and like a drowning man catch: | 
sion; but, on the contrary, an early return of, . weet Feats | 
many, if not of all the States which have al- 193 at a straw, sticks to the inference which 
ready broken off from the Union. Without was intended should be drawn from the Fan- 
some equally benign measure, the remaining eyjl Hall brick, by playing upon the word | 
“ : . ar ’ A ba 5 
slaveholding States will probably join’ the 
Montgomery Confederacy in less than sixty 


the lie, that Governor Andrew proposed the 


“formal” in the Baltimore letter which says : 

. . . . . ce ay " ‘ , 26 ¥ . rae 
days—when this city, being included in ‘a I learn from Goy. Bradford that there was | 
foreign country, would require a permanent no formal proposition” &e. The World's | 
garrison of at least 39,000 troops to protect philosophy undoubtedly is, that a ‘lie well 
the Government within us. 

II, Collect the duties on foreign goods out- 
side the ports of which this Government has 
lost the command or close such perts by act respectable positions should in a matter like | 

f H 


of Congress, and blockade them. . : . . 
asl ; : this be so void of honorand moral perception. 
If. Conquer the Seceded States by invad- I I 


ing armies. No doubt this might be done in It can only be accounted for upon the theory 


two or three years by a young and able that they have become so insane in their de- 
Gencral—a Wolfe, a Desaix, or a Hoche, with yotion to the cause of preserving the great 
300,000 disciplined men—estimating a third vill 
for garrisons, and a loss of a yet greater num- 
ber by skirminishers, sieges, battles, and 
Southern fevers. The destruction of life and behalf; just as a man, who has deliberately 
property on the other side, would be frightful, made up his mind to commit murder, would 
however perfect the moral discipline of the not hesitate to steal a knife to consumate his 
invaders. 

The conquest completed at that enormous 
waste of human life to the North and North- 
West—with at least $250,000,000 added) JupGr Anpot THE JoKER.—The Norfolk | 
thereto, and cui bono? Fifteen devastated County Journal, says the Boston Journal, | 
prouinces ! not to be brought into harmony | 
with their conquerors; but to be held for 
generations, by heavy garrisons, at an expense 
quadruple the net duties or taxes which it fails to see a much richer joke in the remark | 
would be possible to extort from them—fol- of Judge Abbot, that **men such as he saw | 
lowed by a Protector or an Emperor | 

IV... Say to the Seceded States, Wayward 
S’s'ers, depart in peace! 

In haste | remain, very truly vours, 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 
SEwarp, Ke. 


stuck to is as good as the truth.” 


It as amazing strange that persons holding 


ainy of slavery, that they have lost all 
moral sense of the meanness of lying in its 


crime. 





finds fun in Mr. Swan’s announcement of the | 
number of delegates present in this body, but | 


around him had too much neglected political 
duties heretofore,” when all around him were | 
ithe most inveterate party stagers in the State | 
| Among these new participants in politics were | 
Hon. We. H. | Chas. G. Greene, Henry J. Gardner, John | 
the Government a most|€. Tueker, Oliver Stevens, E. C. Baker, | 
* contemptible failure,” and then laid down /Edwin C. Bailey, James M. Keith, Geo, | 
his plan of revolutionizing the Government, Sennott, Wm. B. May, Leverett Saltonstall, 


| Wm. 1D. Swan, and some scores of similar 


He pronounced 


to suit the slaveholding rebels, or if they | 


| innocents. 
The Salem Register truly says: 


should then spit upon his offer of uncondi_ 


tional submission, he would dissolve the Union | Tf there 


Head: jhas been a convention within twenty years, 
said: | 2 see 


and let the South go. 


** The capture of Richmond is the natural more under the manipulation of out and outs | 


resting place of the war, and after that is the 
time to treat of peace, and determine what 
will be done. [ believe a Convention should | 
be called. TL believe our Southern brethren | 
ought to be invited to such a Convention. — I 
believe that when Richmond is taken, they | 
will be satisfied of their inability to cont: st 
with the gigantic resources of the loval States. 
I will not believe that they will consent to see | 
this great model Republic, starting only in its 
career, challenging the admiration of the 
world, and being the hope and light of free- 
dom throughout the world, strangled in its in- 
fancy. I believe that under those cireum- 
stances, they would come into a convention, 
that we could agree to live together under the 
Constitution as it is, or more distinctly detining 
what it is. And if they wont, then I know 
that Iam in favor of so amending the Con- 
stitution as to let them go, saying to fhem in 
the language of the gallant Scott: ‘* Way- | 
ward sisters, depart in peace.” [Applause.] 


Mr. Van Buren continued : 

‘We are told that they can’t live, and in 
my judgment the Sonthern people ought not | 
to live under an Abolition sway. [Applause. ] 
1 would not live with them if they would. 
They call upon us now to show that we are 
net an Abolition State. They say, throw aside 
your party organization, vour past, your po- 
litical contests, combine once and show us; 
that however vou differ about other things, 
this pestilent faction can be overthrown by 
you, and we may once again live in peace, 
with our rights protected under the Consti- 
tution.” (Cheering. ) 

Mr. Van Buren concluded with a vehement 
appeal to his hearers to show their Southern 
brethren this on the 4th of November. 


ese cnipnten eG: 


A Prevtiar Want. The following ap-! 
pears among the advertisements in the NV. ¥.y 
Herald: 

WANTED— A FOOL,— FOR A GENTLEMAN OF 
DISTINCTION, (One of nature's noblemen,) who will 
be treated inthe kindest manner if perfect in perform- 
anee of duty. Address Box 15' Herald offiee, giving | 
particulars and what salar ywill be required. 

The People’s 


supply any quantity of the article wanted. 


Party of Massachusetts can 


| there, is very evident. 


through and through, thoroughly trained par- | 


tisan politicians, a handsome reward for the | 


discovery thereof would be a very safe invest- 
nent. 
That the Convention was composed largely, 


‘ 
| 


and got up and managed exclusively by poli- | 
tical hacks and that the ‘ people” were not, 


these unsophistic worthies of the Convention | 


But we suppose that! 


will claim, upon their old conservative theory | 


that the people being incompetent to manage | 


their political affairs themselves, the men 
Judge Abbot ‘*saw around him ™ concluded 


to resume the performance of their ** neglect. 


ed political duties” and come to the conven- | 


tion to just take care of the people, who have 
been so wofully mismanaging their own poli- 


tical business. In this view the Convention 


had been there themselves. 


j of the fogies and Trainities was a much bet_| 
‘ter ‘people's convention than if the people 


It is clear that the people do not know owl 


to manage their own politics. They have 
decided over and over again to elect 
Sumner and John A. Andrew Governor. But 
Joel Parker and Train never would have done 
such.a thing. This shows clearly enough that 
the people are not fit to govern themselves. 
Judge Abbot, it is true, assisted in| Sumner’s 
first election: but then that was when the 
Judge was politically with the people, and 
was carried away into error by force of asso- 
ciation. Having cast away the pepular demo- 
eratic heresy of the people governing them- 
selves, he will have a much better people's 


| government now without the help of the people. 
' 





A New Cavse ror Gratitcpe to Gop. 
—Rey. Dr. Storrs, im his address at the an- 
niversary exercises of Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary, that a returned prisoner lately remark- 
ed that while at the South he could easily 
endure the taunts of the men, but that he had 
never before realized what and how terrible 
was the stinging hate of woman, so intense, 
bitter and berond all belief. and he had come 
back with one additional mercy for which to 


Charles | 


We would suggest to the advertiser to apply | thank God—that the Devil was not a woman! | 


to the office of the Boston Courier. 





ResiGNep ro rr.—*t How is this 2” said an 
old triend of Col. Blank of the regular army, 
as he met him on Broadway the other day; 
**T thought you declared you would resign if) 
the President issued an anti-slavery proclama- | 
tion, and yet vou wear your shoulder-straps 
still.” ** Ob,” replied the colonel, ‘+ I meant! 
that J would resign myself to it, andl mane 
done so."—V. Y¥. Eve. Post. 


| 








ConGREssIONAL NOMI NaTIONS.—The Un- 


ion war party of the eighth New York dis-| 
trict have nominated Hon. George Bancroft, | 


the historian, and the same party in the New 
Jersey district have nominated Dr. Orestes 
A. Brownson. These are among the ablest 


} 


men of ihe country, and the: nomination of, 


such men is a hopeful sign. 


2 aaa — —= —o———— ——s — — - 


SUBMISSION AND DISUNION. © ‘but not without some momentary advan- , 

The mask which has hardly concealed the tage on the left.” Gen. Crittenden of the 
disloyal spirit of the opposition, has at last | second army corps, was ordered to reinforce 
been thrown off. In October, 1861, Horatio McCook, but did not get into ‘ position in 
Seymour made a speech, in which he said: | time that day to procure a decisive result."— 
_ “Tf it betrue that Slarery must be abol- The action continued until dark. The Fed- 
se to save the Union then the people of the era} forces renewed the attack the next morn- 
South should be allowed to withdraw them- . 
selves from that government which cannot '* but the rebels fell back towards Harrods- 
give them the protection guaranteed: by its burg. The Federal loss in officers was large, 
terms.” lincluding Gen. James 8. Jackson, formerly 

This same Horatio Seymour is now the; M. C. from Kentucky, and acting Gens. 
candidate of the pretended democratic party ;, Webster and Tirrell. The entire loss was 
for Governor of New York, —a party with | 500 to $00 killed, 2800 wounded and 441 pris- 
which the People’s Party of Massachusetts is | oners, afterwards paroled. The rebel force 
in close sympathy. But it may be said that, | is stated at sixty-two regiments, which must | 
although this party has nominated Mr. Sey- | have been very large to outnumber our forces. 
mour in the face, of this declaration, they do Another account makes the foree 75,000.— | 
not endorse thedoctrine. And it may be said Rebel loss estimated at 1300 killed, including 
that Mr. Seymour may have changed his | one General, 14 Colonels and Lieut. Cols.— 
opinion, Let us see. On Monday evening Gens. Bragg, Cheatham and Buckner were in 
last the Seymour party of New York city held command. Kirby Smith effected a junction 
a ratification meeting, Mr. Seymour being | with Bragg on the 10th. 
present and making a speech in which he had, The train of the second division of Gen. 
no word of fault to find with the traitors who Buell’s army was captured on the 10th near 
are trying to destroy this government. At Lawrenceburg, also a train of sutler’s wag- 
this meeting John Van Buren spoke, and was | ons, and a company of 77th Pennsylvania reg- 
applauded to the echo. In his speech Mr. iment. 
Van Buren advocated a compromise with the | The rebels are reported as retreating, hav- 
traitors, and if they would not accept of a/ ing left Camp Dick Robinson, going south to- 
compromise, then he declared that he was for wards Lancaster. The Federal forces occupy 
saying to the Southern States, ** wayward sis- Lexington, which the rebels evacuated. 
ters depart in peace.” | ‘The Louisville Journal publishes a report, 

Here then at last is the issue presented to | discredited, that Kirby Smith and his com- 
us by a party at the North, just as it is pre- mand have been captured between Lexington 
sented by the traitors at the South, viz: Sur- and Harrodsburg. 
The rebel Gen. Claiborne is reported as 
The reb- 








render everything to slavery or dissolve the | 
Union. It is what Jeff. Davis wants; it is killed at the battle of Perrysville. 
what Horatio Seymour and John Van Buren, el retreat is conntinued towards the Cumber- 
and James S. Whitney and the Boston Post land river. 

and Courter want. 


ES é 
This is the issue we have 4 train of Federal and sutler’s wagons, 
got to mect at the ballot-box; there is no with 550. straeelers 

) stragglers, 
Every vo- Frankfort on the 8th. 
ter that does not vote for the unconditional ry and 150 rebels were captured at Versailles 
supporters of the Administration, will vote on the 11th. 


were captured near 


other and there can be no other. Two pieces of artille- 


for submission to slavery or dissolution of the 
Union. And what is to be the final result of 
the dissolution of the Union? Is it to be | 
peace, and Northern freedom and independ- 
No! 
Jolin Van Buren know. 


FIGHTING IN THE SOUTHWEST AND NORTH- 
; WEST. 


Gen. Rosecrans, after pursuing the rebel | 
forces under Gen. Price for several days, suc- | 
fe ceeding the battle at Corinth, was recalled by | 
Phey kdow that a) ¢ 
‘ i cae : % ren, ( 
dissolution of the Union will be but for the 
purpose of giving the South time and oppor. 


tunity to recruit its exhausted energies, and 


ence ? And this Horatio Seymour and 


irant on the 9th. Gen. Rosecrans re- 
ports that the rebels are demoralized and dis- | 
persed; they spiked 11 guns and destroyed | 
cea 4 some stores. Most of their ammunition and | 
organize its domestic resources and foreign 


baggage trains were captured, with 2000 pris- | 
alliances, hostile to republican institutions, so thay acai l : I 


oners. Their loss, by their own estimates, | 
was 09000. Federal loss at Corinth 250 killed, 


1200 wounded, subsequently 500 killed and 


relieved from its present embarrassments, it may 
with the assistance of these worse than traitors in 


the North subjugate the Northern people and de- ; 
stroy our republican system of government. wounded. Gen, Oglesby, reported dead, is 
3 : Re ‘ 2 E still living. The rebels claim the capture of | 
Freemen of the North! sink for the time all 66: 2 I er 


other considerations and hurl this treason- 


é | 


3o0 prisoners. 


ae ek ; The rebels captured forty Federal foraging | 
sympathizing faction down to destruction, and I cae 


thus destroy the last hope of the traitors at 
the South. 


wagons near Nashville, a few days since, and | 
are so numerous about Nashville as to cause, 


/much annoyance to the Federal troops in that | 


eee ity. Col. B ila chief 
ity. - Bennett, : ‘rilla. chief, wa: 
Tue Exvecrions. The Republicans and i ws ae oe Se pee 
ste ; ; j routed between Gallatin and Nashville on the 
Union men have achieved a triumph of great Ist 


importance in Pennsylvania. . They have car- Several aucitlia Daudi: bake aoa bees 
ried their state ticket by a handsome majority. stale CN sii Missouri and it ishelieved thoes 
It is gratifying to know that Thaddeus Stevens is no rebel force of any account in that State. 

The Winona (Min.) Republican publishes | 


;a rumor that Col. Sibley’s expedition has eap- | 


is re-elected notwithstanding the great efforts 
which were put forth to defeat him. Mr. 


Grow, we are sorry to say is defeated P + . . : . 
es : . ae : tured 500 Sioux Indians, including © Little | 
In Ohio there have been gains and losses: ¢ ae es 
; : , : Crow, the leader of their army. 
but the defeat of the anti-treason sympathizer | 


Valandigham, by Gen. Schenk, shows rebel- | os ‘ ets 
dom how the North will serve all their friends | LITERARY REVIEW. 


when they understand their true characters. AMONG TIE PINES: on SoutiH IN Secession 
pa ¢ ee RETF i Time. Ry Edmund Kirke. 19th thousand. New 
That staunch friend of his country and free-} York: J. R. Gumore. 
dom. Gen. Ashley, is elected. In Indiana’ There is an old and important maxim of Jurispru- 
the Democrats claim a victory on the state dence which says that a judge cannot sit in a case in 
ticket’ ss which he is interested. There is a corollary which 
ce Seep ane might be formed upon it; that judges frequently 
jority in in the House, while there will be a will not sit in cases where they are interested. The | 
} men who all along have known the most about Slaq | 
| very in the South, have been those Northern mer- 
| chants of whom the Southerners have been custom 
ers; and with these mum has been the word for obvi- | 
|ous reasons. The slaveholder and his business 
friend North have been sailing in the same boat. But 
there came atime when in the normal development 
; f of things the gaunt form REPUDIATION stood at the | 
to the army, states that in the battles in Ma- | Northern merchant’s countet instead of a Southern 
ryland, ‘‘fourteen guns, 39 colors and 15,-| customer. The slaveholder touched the merchant 
in a tender spot, and we had reason to anticipate a 
* i good deal of important state’s evidence. The North- | 
taken from the enemy, are evidgnee of the erner has not, however, entirely lost hope of recov- | 
completeness of our triumph.” He hopes that he can get a Demo- 
A reconnoisance to Leesburg, Va., on the cratic ee a code deg ae 
‘i ‘ 7 % rion. Sohe has not yet told all he knows. But it! 
5th, by the 40th New York regiment, eap- ost dicakia oda be dais ot the-dibak ious the | 
tured a rebel wagon train, in which among Judgment Day is with us, that things that have been 
other articles were official papers of Gen, | done in closets and whispered in the tar are pro-| 
claimed from the housetops. Every groan that ever | 
i B ; 5 wrung a swarthy haman breast will be echoed and | 
to Aldie, on the Sth, captured 50 or 60 pris- ¢ranslated into the groans of white human breasts ; 
every torture will be recorded : and the whole story | 
will come out gradually, as we can bear it, until all | 
s ; ’ the nations shall see Slavery as it is,—which is all 
rebel Gen, Stuart, crossed the Potomac at ' that is needed to hurljit ate the bottomless pit. | 
Hancock, Md., on Friday morning, 10th, One of the most graphic descriptions of those ele- | 


passed into Mercersburg and Chambersburg, | ments of Southern life which it 14 now most impor- | 


The Democrats claim to have a ma- 


Union majority in the Senate. 





RECORD OF THE WAR. 


RAIDS INTO MARYLAND AND PENNSYLVANIA, 


| 


Gen. McClellan,in his congratulatory order 


500 stand of arms and nearly 6000 prisoners 


‘ : | 
ering his ducats. | 

| 
} 


Longstreet. A reconnoisance by Gen. Stahl 


oners, wagons, &e. 
A cavalry foree of 3000 under the daring 


} | 
tant to know, is the work before us. The writer has | 


: : 5 : terrible eyes, and hes just such a genial temperament | 
and making an entire circuit of the main por- as would win its way into the heart of things wher-| 
tions of the Federal forces, re-crossed the ever he should be. And what he sees he reports with | 
river below the mouth of the Monocacy, at ®Pitit andeare. Itisto be regrotted, however, that | 
‘ : there should be so many faults in the book, as a work | 
Nolan's and other fords. of art,asto give at times an air of unreality toa, 
the machine shop, railway and rolling stock hook whose incidents we haye reasons to know are | 
of the Cumberland Vallev R. R. Co., helped substantially true. Inthe first place the seenes are | 
F too much crowded, and the reader rises from the | 
work with the conviction that the observations and 
find in Chambersburg, which was surrendered adventures of many years of Southern experience | 
are represented as accumulated in one visit Also, | 
now and then, the author is so eager to convey a 
generalization of his own that he puts into the ne- | 
Gen. Pleas- gro’s mouth his interpretation’ of what the negro | 
anton with a Federal force in pursuit, made said, rather than what the negro did say. E.g. On| 
p. 9, the following bit of conversation occurs between | 
Scip and the author: ‘ Wal, den, massa,’ he re | 
plied hesitatingly, adding after a short -pause, “de | 
river. It is made a matter of congratulation ole woman called you a Yankee, sir,—youcan guess’ | 
in some quarters, that by the indefatigable (Sie) “If I should guess "t would be that it meant) 
z mischief.’? “It don’t mean mischief, sar,’’ said the 
darkey, with a tone and air that would not have dis 
Federal army, Stuart failed to destroy the graced a Cabinet Ofe:r; “it mean only RiGHT and | 
JUSTICE (Sic.)”? By the way, though we have cited } 
this for another purpose, it suggests to us the au- 
thor’s theory of a Freemasonry among the negrovs 
of the South, which has naturally exeited much at 
Our own betief, based on a long residence | 


Pa., where they remamed during the night, 


They destroyed 


themselves to as much clothing as they could 


to them. and carried off LOUU to 2000 horses. 
It is stated that the expedition made a forced 


march of 90 miles in 24 hours. 


75 miles in the samé*time, and was two hours 


behind the rebels in’ theif escape across the 


enery and strategy in the commander of the 
government stores at Frederick, Md. 

There are rumors that the rebels have again 
crossed the Potomac at Hancock, and of 
fighting at Centreville. 

The Richmond Enquirer calls for a removal 
of all the slaves from the border by military 


tention. 
in contact with the negroes, is that this author over | 
states the case. We have no doubt that the negroes | 
of separate neighborhoods have understandings | 
amongst themselves ; but do not believe that there | 
is any common understanding extending throughout 
; any State, much less the whole South. These under. 
: ae 3 

A battle took piace at Franklin, 15 miles standings ean seareely be so distinet as our author 
from Sutfolk, Va., on the 3d inst., in thinks ; but they are distinct enough to make an all } 
24) Federal troops, and 5000 rebels under 
Gen. G. W. Smith, 
loss 200,Federal loss small, 


force, to save them from emancipation. 


EASTERN VIRGINIA AND FLORIDA. 


which 
sufficient basis for any general communication we may 
> , ever wish to make to the slaves of any district or 
were engaged, tebel e>untry. 
After all we think this author has a more complete 
acquaintance with the condition and habits of the 
- * ‘ . . whites, rich and poor, than with the blacks. He | 
she 1 > res yA 4 Bie a 4 04M 
rebels in the rear while Gen. Dix with 14,000 says, for instance, (p- 22) that the negro sang him 


Three gunbe vats, 


which went up the Chowan river to attack the 


men were to attack about the same number some songs current amony the negroes of the dutrict He 
then vives some verses the substance of which might 
have been the secret composition of some superior | 
negro, but never could have been currently sung, | 
Beyond these points we have nothing to offer eon 


of rebels, in front, were drive back down 


the river. 

A brief account has been ré@eived of a 
combined attack by gunboats and a military cerning the book, but warm praise. Throughout it, | 
$ ” it is of absorbing interest; and its descriptions are 
. “) os ‘ : such as the pencil of Cruikshank .could not improve. 
John’s river, Florida; in which the battery (a4 to this astyle perfect for its task, and a warm. 
was silenced, the garrison put to flight, and full, human pulse, and you have the book for the 
the guns and supplies fell into the hands pf times. The thick-coming events which more and | 

j more bring into the foreground the 4 eople and socie- 
the Federal forces. ties which are here deseribed, will continually illus- | 

The Savannah Republican reports the evac- trate the book. Whilst beyond all transient interests | 
uation of Jacksonville, Fla., by the Federal] it has a permanent value for its true and pathetic pic- 
: tures of human life and its statements of the incon 
trovertible facts of human nature, 


force upon a battery at St. John’s bluff, st. 


forces, 


CAMPAIGN IN KENTUCKY. i 
LINDA. INCIDENTs IN THE LiFe OF A SLAVE GIRL’ 


The advance of Gen. Buell’s army, under — written by herself. Edied by L. Maria Child. 
Gen. McCook, was attacked by rebel forces  gearcely less important than the popular workwe have 


at Perrysville on the 8th. The advance con- noticed above is this simple and strong and manifestly 


2 é : +) genuine story of a slave girl. Always excepting Uncle 
sisted of 15,000 infantry, 8 batteries of artil vom’s Cabin we know of no recital which mere com. 


lery and 2500 cavalry. Gen. Buell states | oietely lays bare the corruptions of that institution. 
“the enemy were everywhere repulsed’ As we read we wonder that thereare actually men wh 








talk of this « unhappy war.” this “uncalled for con- 
flict,” this “ melancholy agitation,” when in our midst 
this ever encroaching Pontine Marsh was absorbing 
and poisoning the whole land. Thank God, for the 
Great Law that where evil is there can be no Peace! 
And let every earnest human heart cease whining 
about Peace and Pray that He will overturn, overturn, 
overturn until, over the habitations of dragons the 
fair fruit of righteousness shall grow. 
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ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
ON A VULCANITE BASE! 


Rendering them very light, leaving no place for 
the lodgment of food. By this method the teeth, 
gums, and roof of the mouth are so accurately formed 
as to display a perfect prototype of the natural or 
gans, restoring the TRUE EXPRESSION of the mouth- 
and original contour of the face. 

It is the height of art to conceal art; this we do 
most positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 
Warranted in every respect equal, and at about HALF 
the usual price of gold. XyrCall and see specimens. 





PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO 
FILLING DECAYED TEETH, 
WITH CRYSTAL AND SPONGE GOLD. 


Teeth extracted without Pain by the use of ether or 
Electricity. 


J. R. DILLINGHAM, 


SURGICAL AND MECHANICAL DENTIST,- 
12 WINTER STREET, - BOSTON. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
J- P- MENDUM, 
At the OFFICE of the BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, 
103 COURT STREET, 





Among which are the following by THOMAS PAINE, 
at the prices annexed : 

Paine’s Complete Works, 3 vols., Cloth, $4,50.— 
Paine’s Political Works, 2 vols., cloth, $3,00. Paine’s 
Theological and Miscellaneous Works, t vol., cloth, 
$1,50. Paine’s Theological Works, | vol; cloth, $1,00, 
Paine’s Age of Reason, pocket edition, cloth, $0.25.— 
Paine’s examination of the Prophecies, $0.25. Paine’s 
Political Works, 2 vols. in 1, sheep, $3.50. Paine’s 
Theological and Miscellaneous Writings, sheep, $1.50. 
Paine’s Common Senee, pamphlet, 30.15. -aine’s 
Rights of Man, cloth, $0.50. Paine’s Common Sence, 
Crisis and Rights of Man, 80,75. 

** These are the times that try men's souls.’’—[ Tho- 
mas Patne, 1776. 

“Man has no property in man; neither has any 
generation a property in the generations which are 
to follow.”—Thomas Paine, 175s. 

3 mo. oct. 4. 


FRATERNITY LECTURES 
FIFTH COURSE. 


The public of Boston and Vicinity are respectfully 
informed that the Firra) Couksk OF LECTURES un- 
der the auspices of the FRATERNITY OF THE TWEN- 
TY-EtGHutH CONGREGATIONAL Society, will be 
continued on successive TUESDAY EVENINGS by 
Lectures from the following persons — 

‘* 21,ROBERT COLLYER. 
** 28.—THEODORE TILTON. 

Nov. 4.—MONCURE D. CONWAY. 

“« 11.-ANNA EB. DICKINSON. 
“ 18.-HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
“« 25.—-OWEN LOVEJOY. 
Dec. 2.—B. GRATZ BROWN. 
° 9—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
“* 16. RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
‘© 23-JACOB M. MANNING 
« 30.—-GEORGE WM. CURTIS, 

Lectures to commence at 7 1-2 o'clock. Course 
Tickets, admitting the Bearer and Lady at $2 each, 
may be obtained at Williams and Everett’s, 234 
Washington Street; of Solomon Parsons, Esq., Su- 
perintendent of Tremont Temple ; and of either mem- 
ber of the Lecture Committee, who in former years 
have had the disposal of tickets. 


THE DUSTLESS BROOM! 


379 W.ASHUIVGTON STREET. 





FREMONT & McCLELLAN: 
Political and Military Careers 
REVIEWED! 


Copies mailed on receipt of 





PRICE 10 CENTS, 
stamps. 


LEE & SHEPHARD, 
149 Washington Street, opp. the Old South. 





THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, a large quarto 
sheet, devoted to the free discussion of all questions 
relating to the good of mankind, is published every 
Wednesday, by J. P. Mreupum. at 103 Court St., 
Boston, Masa., at $2,00 a year. Patronage respect 
fully solicited. 3 mo —oct. 4. 


COLD MEDAL PLNO PORT 


MANUFACTORY, = 
A. M. M CPHAIL; JR. 


No. 514 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Pianos of all styles, varying in price from 


$175 to $800. 


Pianos Tuned, Let, Repaired and tal.en in exchange. 





PIA NOS! 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Special attention is invited to his STAR|SCALE 
PIANOS, used and recommended by Mésdames 
BISHOP, FABBRI, and VARIAN ; also by Mesers. 
MULDER, SEDGWICK, HOFFMAN, and other 
distinguished musicians. 


Liberal discount to Clergymen and Teachers. 


A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 
514 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





The followring testimonials are selected from among hundreds 
Copy of letter from Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Plum- 
mer Professor at Harvard University, Cambridge :— 
CamMBEIpGE, Dee. 16, ’61—My Dear Sir: —The 
; which I bought of you a few months (ten 
months) ago gives entire and perfect satisfaction, 
and ix believed to be an unsurpassed instrument of 
its kind. Many performers—some of these persons 
of superior skill—have tried it, and all, without ex- 
ception, have spoken of it in terms of unqualified 
sraise. I shall be glad for you to use my name or to 
make reference to me, in any way in which it can be 
of service to you. : 
I am, my dear sir, very truly pg 
Signed) A. P. PEABODY. 
A. M. MePhail, jr., Boston, Mass. 
Transtated.—Extract of a letter from (the husband 
of Mme. Fabbri) one of the best French Pianists ever 
gr ag te B., July 20, °61.—Having used one of 
Mr. MePhail’e Star Puines instead of a Grand, in my 
eencert given with Madame Fabbri, I find them supe- 
ror insteuments, excelling in the highest degree in 
promptitu‘« of action, ¢€ asticity and delicacy of 
touch, and in power, purity and sweetness of tone, 
and after frequent and severe teats, I — sew 
» regular masterpieces in the art of piano fo 
rade 4. ene . RICHARD MULDER. 


Important Information 
TO FHE BLIND! 


Such as suffer from Sore, Weak, or In 
FLaMED eyes; Fitms, CLoupy, Misty sight, 
and Luprrrect Vision from sige oe ane. 
tending to hopeless blindness. Sent to you 
u ater ¥ one dime. Address LARUY 

ND D, Ocvuist, Boston, Mass. 
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Political. 


GREAT RATIFICATION MEETING IN NEW 
. YORK. ; 
“DANIEL S. DICKINSON's SPEECH. 


One of the enthusiastic meetings ever 
assembled in New York, took place in the 
Cooper Institute last week, for the purpose.of 
ratifying the nominations of the Union War 
Ticket and responding to the Emancipation 
Proclamation of the President. 

Wm. Curtis Noyes, was President of the 
Meeting. When Daniel S. Dickinson ap- 
peared upon the platform, he was received 
with great applause, and three cheers were 
given for him and three more for Lyman Tre- 
main who was also present. 

Upon taking the chair the President made 
an excellent speech, in the course of which 
he said : 

‘«T beg you all to remember that this is not 
a party meeting in the sense of its being a 
meeting of the Democratic party, the Union 
party, or of the Republican party. It isa 
meviing of genuine, earnest, positive friends 
of the country—of men earnestly and honest- 
ly loyal, men who know no hypocrisy in the 
expression of their loyalty to their country, 
who do not say one thing and mean another 
thing ; who will not be, asa very distinguished 
man said to me to-day, honest before the elec- 
When the Dem- 
ocratic was broken in fragments at 
Charleston by a band of traitors and conspir- 
ators it ecrystalized into three classes, which 
I would describe as good, worse, aud worst. 
And I will reverse the order of the compari- 
son. The ‘‘ worst” are the traitors and con- 
spirators composing the entire Democratic 
party at the South, as a general thing now in 
the army against the country, headed by their 
candidate for President, who is engaged in 
slaughtering some of the men who voted for 
him, and denouncing many and many thous- 
ands who voted for him. That is the first 
class—the worst. The next class the ‘* worse” 
—are those who, ever since the bombardment 
of Fort Sumter, ever since that beleaguered 
garrison was assailed and attempted to be 
murdered, have be@p cold, indifferent, doubt- 
ing our success, taking no share in the patri- 
otic excitement which prevailed a year ago 
last April, taking no pains to stimulate the 
energies of the country to great activity in 
the struggle which was upon us, and recently 
crystallizing in a party opposed to the Ad- 
ministration, opposed to the war in substance, 
and ready to submit, or do anything to get 
favor with the Rebels and the party with which 
they are afliliated: not, indeed, that they are 
traitors—I do not charge any such thing as 
that, but I say that they are in sympathy with 
traitors, and are williny to submit to their 
demands, and that some of them—their lead- 
ers—would give them a blank sheet of paper 
upon which to write such terms as they might 
see fit to prescribe. I will furnish you a sin- 
gle evidence. ‘The leader of that party in the 


city of New York is he who, in the Winterof 


1861, desired to send arms to the South with 
which the Rebels could fight their Northern 
neighbors. Many of those who afliliate with 
the class of which I have spoken, do so in the 
integrity of their hearts, no doubt; but they 
are, mistaken. The designs of the leaders are 
base and disloyal; and they wish nothing 
more than the prostration of the North and 
the triumph of the South. And now I come 
with great pleasure to the ** good” class.— 
Their representatives are here, Their repre- 
sentatives are all over the country in those 
good and loyal Democrats who, as early as the 
24th of April, allied themselves with the Un- 
ion men of*the North, and have known no 
faltering from that day to this. (Loud ap- 
plause.). My word for it they will never fal- 
ter.” 

Mr. Noyes here happily referred to Daniel 
S. Dickinson and Lyman ‘Tremain as of the 
last named class, and as true representatives 
of that true Democratic party which was the 
supporter of progress and freedom. 

After the presentation of resolutions by 
John N. White, Esq., Hon. Dantevs. Dick- 


INSON was introduced. Mr. Dickinson com- 


menced his speech by alluding to the two cit- 
izens of the:State of New York, now prom- 
inent as candidates for Governor, and pro- 
ceeded to sketch their histories since the com- 
mencement of the war. 

In the most perspicuous manner he stated 
the characteristics of the two men and of the 
parties they represented, as follows : 

'The Two CaNnpmipates, 

Both were in the full maturity of natural life; 
both had heen honored by marks of popular con- 
fidence; both had been educated by that care 
known only to a father’s solicitude and a tather’s 
hope; both were blessed with ample wealth— 
the fruits of industrious and enterprising pro- 
*genitors, and both were qualitied by circum- 
stances and fortune to exercise an important ine 
fluence uyOn public affairs in moments of peril. 
In this, their country's evil day, both left the 
State cf their birth and residence, and their 
homes of comtort and plenty, about the same 
time, and went abroad. One bid adieu to his 
wife aud children, turned his back upon his 
broad and fertile acres, and his extensive busi 
ness pursuits, and with his sons and assistants 
repaired to the theater of strife and danger 
(cheers); while yet the arm of Government was 
paralysed by treachery, and destitution reigned 
in the camp, and ordered forward cargoes of 
subsistence for famishing soldiers, and with his 
own, hands, and by the aid of his sons, appor- 
tioned them among the needy upon the rebellious 
border. He gave, too, three sons to the cause of 
the Constitution; he volunteered his own ser- 
vives to the Government for the field, in any 
capacity where he could be most serviceable in 
crushing the rebellion (applause), was, entirely 
unsolicited by him, appointed a Brigadier-Gen- 
eraiof Volunteers, accepted a commission, and 
has since devoted his time and energies and 
ample means to his country’s cause, and is at 
this hour doing service. ‘This man’s name 1s 
James S. Wapswortn. (Tremendous applause. ) 

About the same time the other individual desig- 
nated, left his family and residence of repose, but 
not for the seat of war. ( Laughter.) 

He hied himself away on the double quick in 
the opposite direction (laughter), and for nearly 
half a year hid himself among the lakes and 
rivers and romantic Woodlands and inland towns 
of Wisconsin, and his tongue wis as silent 
on the subject of denouncing the Rebel- 
lion as those of the murdered volunteers, 
whose “ ghosts walked unrevedged amongst us."’ 
(Sensation.) ‘There we may suppose he basked 
and balanced, and watched aad waited, and 
turned and twisted (laughter), until Autumn, 


; when a small knot ot detunct, defeated, despe- 
_ Tate, and despicable politicians, who had for years 


hung upon the subsistence department of the 
Democratic party in this State, came to his relief, 
by entering the field. (Laughter.) They bor- 
rowed without Jeave the honored name of demo- 
eracy, under Which to perpetrate their covert 
treason, as the hypocrite 
* Stole the livery of the court of heaven, 
To serve the devil in.” 

Their disgraceful and disloyal record stands 
out as the doings of men too solid in political de- 
pravity to be gifted with ordinary instincts, and 
too regardless of the popular will to be mindful 
of shame; and the defeat they experienced at the 
hands of the people should serve as a warning to 
trimmers and traitors, and parricies and ingrates 
through all future time. 

This movement drew the secluded one from his 
hiding place, and he came torth, with all the 
courage of him, who in a conflict with his wife, 
being driven under the bed, while remaining thus 
escoused declared, that whether she consented or 
not, he would book out through a knot hole in 
the clapboards, so bong as he had the spirit of a 
man{ {Great and repeated laughter and ep- 
plause.} He entered the political canvass, and 


~ on the 28th October, 1861, a few days before the 


election, made a speech, the burden of which 
was an apology for the rebellion, and a condem- 
nation of the Administration for having meted 
out the rigor of martial law to those in arms 
against the Government. ‘Though abounding 
with flimsy disguises and eophistical generalities, 
it contained one point worthy of not only notice, 
but of the severest reprehension, and here it is : 
“If it is true that Slavery must be abolished to save 
this Union, THEN THK PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH 
SHOULD BE ALLOWED TO WITHDRAW THEMSELVES 
FROM THAT GOVERNMENT which cannot 
guaranteed by its terms.” 


ious Union—this herit- | and usting themselves in domestic strife ; 
age of human is asylum for the world’s) thatit will not proclaim Slavery paramount to 
a stiles tan a tock 1 the Union of our fathers, and rn sagt 
earth, n e of being beneath and! one must go down it should be the Union an 
a eas eo 8 y—the corrupt and corrupting} not SJavery;.that it will exhibit no limping, 
rothe — Patel see ea hesitating, half-and-half fidelity to the Gov- 
very! No! n s€Y- ; Sink on be tae teat 
ered, let not ouly the institution perish whenever ernment ; no fifth-rib loy alty, inquiring for the 
and wherever it-ton befeund, bat het ahdhabite- i 0c0t, with a dagger under ie garment. 
tions that have known it perish with. it, and be | (Great cheering. ) But, when It acts, its 
known no more forever. (‘Tremendous and long | whole course will be direct, sincere and hon- 
continued applause. «That's so.’ “ ‘That's the | orable, upward and onward, and all its ener- 
talk.”’ ‘Three cheers.) And yet this returning £!¢s and efforts will be directed and devoted 
fugitive from patriotism proclaims as his creed, in to the preservation of the land our fathers 
effect if not in terms, that if either slavery or the | loved, swearing upon their country’s altar, 
Union must be deatroyed, it should be the Union! | ‘ By the Eternal, the Union must and shall be 
And the name of this man is Hozatio Seymovx.| preserved. (Applause.) A life-long Demo- 
‘These two men have been placed in nomination ¢rat, I do not hesitate to declare responsibly 
by opposing organizations for the office of Gov- | that the organized action of this knot of poli- 
ernor of this State—the one by the loyal masses, | ¢j¢jans, as a spurious Democratic party in this 
acting as a Union organization, regardless and State, has done and is now doing more to en- 
independent of former political opinion—pledged | courage the endurance and perseverance of this 
a ae ee sin asd cote ane ead sot rebellion than all the sympathies of eg ar 
: REX 3 land France combined, and that such is the 
purpose looking to the sure and apreey and oe | public judgment—more than all the vessels 
conditional reduczion of the Rebellion, and to any | Ac Gccnia the Bastaads together, (Chace 
al vure that re-| a: " -i™ ass 
pra § Agreeing secon agra atlibaar teh of; The South knew the old Democratic party o! 
Slavery, if necessary, included; the other brought pthis State asa party of power and influence. 
forward by political guerillas, who have crawled | They hope and believe this faction is its suc- 
from beneath the popular avalanche of last year, | cessor, and possesses some of its elements 
re their efforts at imposition, under new | and influences, and await its triumph. Could 
to repeat pos ’ j | ) 
and improved disguises—the Peace-party patriots, | the murderous tatterdemalions of rebellion, 


What? Place this 





the ninth-resolution mongers of 1861, the apolo- 
gists of the rebellion, and the villitiers of the Ad- 
ministration, because it had met treason with its 
half a million of armed imen in the revolting 
States, and its spies and pimps, and creeping 
miscreants in the loyal States (who deserved the 
jail and the gibbet), with the plenary power of 
martial law, instead of propositious of peace! 

Mr. Dickinson proceeded to show up the 
insincerity of Mr. Seymour’s speech in the 
New York Democratic State Convention.— 
The pretended Democratic party which is 
running Mr. Seymour as its candidate he de- 
scribes as 

THE PRETENDED DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE. 

‘“‘Nor is there any party in the field pre- 
tending to act as such, except the ravelings 
and selvedge of all former parties who have 
taken the honored Democratic name, and un- 
der leaders cheating by false pretenses, acting 
from a prejudice too strong for their discern- 
ment or moral sentiments, from a party at- 
tachment which clings to names and traditions 
above principles or things, a mistaken com- 
prehension of the questions at issue, or last, 
though not least, a disloyal heart, and thus 
enter the field and create division, and aid 
and encourage Rebellion. This combination 
seems determined to run its worn-out and 
creaking machinery amid the blood and car- 
inage, and death-groans of this terrible war, 
las the last and worst of the Cwsars fiddled 
) While Rome was encircled in flames. 

The Democratic party, forsooth! A knot 
}of men with some stray accidental honest el- 
lements; with here and there an honest Dem- 
| ocrat who supposes that this is a war with Ab- 

olition almanacs; with leaders composed of 
|freesoilers and Abolitionists of 1848; chronic 
fossilized, Whigs of 1844 looking for a re- 
charter of a United States Bank; crippled 
| Democrats who have been carried for fit in 
jthe ambulances of the party; straggling 
| Know Nothings not inaptly named ; Uards so 
‘thin that they cracked in seasoning; Softs 





‘and shysters of all shades and periods and the | 
| the mysterious dispensation of a guiding and 


| Ninth-Resolution men of 1861 who proposed 
to poultice the Rebellion to death by propo- 
sitions of peace, and now the Democratic par- 
ty which is to save ountry !) ¢ What can 
you expect of a people,’ said a philesopher, 
}*when a monkey is their God? Shade of 
Jefferson, where hast thou flown! Spirit of 


iJackson! T almost hear you exclaim * By the | 
/Eternal! Mr. Seymour, speaking apparently | 


/ex-cathedra, informs the people what this fac- 


jtion, the self-styled Democratic party, pro- | hay ; L 
The burden of the song is, that | ment, taking it when it would give us strength 


poses to do. 
they propose to restore the Constitution and 


who are described as reeking with a rank 
compound of villainous smells, shaggy with 
shréds of what was clothing, and creeping 
with vermin, attend our polls, they would give 
this ticket a unanimous vote. (Great laugh- 
ter.) Could it succeed, Jefferson Davis 
would proclaim another day of thanksgiving, 
though it might have to be kept in fasting; 
(laughter and applause) and illuminate Rich- 
mond; and well he might, for its success will 
be more hurtful to the cause of the Union 
than the loss of the Army of the Potomac and 
the capture and sacking of *Washington.— 
(Cheers.) It is a ticket upon which all the 
opponents of the war will combine, at home 
and abroad, and to which they look for reliet 
from their position. Could that illustrious, 
historic patriot of a neighboring State, who 
recently started upon the Wisconsin route to 
shift himself into Canada in woman’s clothes, 
to avoid a draft, be permitted, as he should 
be, to stump New York for this ticket, he 
would doubtless raise a hoop that would si- 
lence the mosé distinguished brave ever pro- 
duced by Tammany. (Great laughter.) 

I have no new light upon the subject of this 
Rebellion, or the manner in which it should 
be treated. I stand to-day where I stood 
when Sumpter fell [cheers]—determined to 
see my Country’s Flag vindicated—to see the 
supremacy of the Constitution established and 
upheld—to see sovereign law acknowledged 
—to see Rebellion crushed—to act with those, 
and those only, who would go all lengths to 
break it down—to act against all who would 
be its defenders or apologists—to act with 
those who, in pursuing Rebellion, would stop 
only at the outposts of Civilization and Chris- 
tianity in efforts to destroy it [applause]—to 
employ every means, moral, and material 
known to man to cut it up and to cut it down 
the most effectually, and at the carliest mo- 
ment. [Great cheering.] I devoted seven 
of the best years of my life in efforts for the 
settlement of this accursed question peace- 
ably—that it might be taken out of the poli- 





| 


tical field North and South, and be let alone 
to work out its own peculiar problem under 


beneficent Providence. Now that it is un- 
necessarily made the pretext fora wicked and 
causeless rebellion by the Southern people, I 
care not how soon I see its end. [Great cheer- 
ing and waving of handkerchiefs. ‘*Them’s 
my sentiments.”] With no Abolition pro- 
clivities, in a political sense, but the reverse, 
I would not have gone out of my way to look 
up Slavery in this conflict, or toavoid Slavery, 
but would have treated it like any other ele- 





or weaken them, and employed it accordingly. 


obey all Constitutional authority and detend | I have never seen a moment since the out- 


| the liberty of speech, and he launches into a | break when I would have touched the In- 


‘homily about observances of law, and in- 


stitution for itself alone, nor when I would 


vokes the names of carly and eminent jurists, | not have cut it from its mooring in one hour, 


as though it had some possible relation to the | 


if it would have aided in disposing of the re- 


question, when it has no more application than | bellion, and I would do the same now. [Ap- 


the farewell. address ot John Rogers to his | 


children. (Laughter.) This Rebellion can- 


plause.] I hold the war power broad enough 
to cover the whole question, and I confess, in 


/not well be sued by summons and complaint, | 4 time when our Government is trembling in 
‘nor brought to trial before a justice of the | the balance before the world, I like to see it 


| ° a | . PA 
peace or referees under the code, nor silenced exercised when it is well, and boldly, and 


iby a grand jury, nor be conquered at the 


| County Court, nor held to bail by a judge, 
nor tried at the circuit, nor have an effectual 
sentence or judgment aflirmed by the Supreme 
Court or Court of Appeals.” 
He then demolished that portion of Mr. 
Seymour's speech which was directed against 
| the use of the war power of the government, 
and showed up the absurdity by quoting what 
Lord Mansfield said about quelling a mob in 
England, as authority applicable to dealing 
with our great rebellion. Ile thus defined 
} 
THE WAR POWER. 


| **Those who volunteer as exponents or ora- 
cles of constitutions and laws should at least 
understand the subject they are discussing— 
‘should know that in times of peril to the na- 


tion martial law inheres in the very essence and | 


existence of every government as a great ne- 
i cessity, and may be and shouldbe asserted 
| when requisite for the preservation ofits life 
and being. A war of rebellion is a fearful 
and alarming reality, and is neither to be run 
haway from nor quieted by reciting boarding- 
school homilies. It demands and should re- 
ceive every clement of power which slum- 
bers in the bosom of the nation. When Lord 
| Wellington upon an exigency proclaimed mar- 
tial law, on being asked what it was, replied 
(that it was the discretion of the Commanding 
General. (Cheers.) Military law is the law 
for the government of the military forces of a 
nation. Martial law is more rigorous still, 
wider in its application, and is detined by 
‘Smith, an early and eminent writer, in his 


** English Republic,” and by others who have | 


; compiled its definitions, as folléws4 
‘Martial law is the law of war, that de- 
pends on the just but arbitrary power of the 
| King. For though he doth not make any 
laws but by common consent in Parliament, 
'yet, in time of war, by reason of the necessity 
of it, to guard against dangers that often 
arise, he useth absolute power, so that his 
;word is law. When, in time of extreme peril 
,to the State, either from without or within, 
(the general safety cannot be trusted to the or- 
| dinary adniinistration, or the public welfare 
| demands the adoption or execution of extra- 
} ordinary measures, it may become necessary 
}to declare the existence of martial law.’ : 
| "The President has no such power as a civil 
magistrate in the ordinary administration ot 
the Government, but, in a time of conspiracy, 
-rebellion, and war, as Commander-in-Chict, 
‘when in his judgment the public safety de- 
jmands it, he possesses, and may and should 
exert if necessary, as much as the autocrat of 


all the Russias, tor the purpose of preserving | 


| thoroughly done. 

* Let those who take the sword perish with 
the sword, is my doctrine, and let those who 
| raise a rebellious army against the Constitu- 
| tion, take just such aid and comfort as martial 
law and the war power in their utmost rigor 
mete out to them, whether it be hemp, or 
'steel, or lead, or a confiscation of property. 
If slaves are property, they are subject to the 
same rules as other property, and should be 
treated accordingly. ‘There is no charm up- 
on the subject, and should be no mystification 
hover it. LT early saw that rebellion, if long 
continued, would end in emancipation—that 
from a necessity emancipation was to enter 
into the question, for as the rebellion pro- 
gressed and declined, and was on its last legs, 
it would at the last: moment liberate the slaves 
in its desperation, if events had not sooner 
practically done so, or emancipation had not 
then been proclaimed by the Federal Govern- 
jment. I would have preferred practical and 
real acts in the premises as occasions demand- 
ed, under martial law as such, to theories or 
paper proclamations, for I hold the war po- 
wer abundant and legislation unnecessary ; 
but, the President having determined upon a 
Proclamation, 1 would have preferred to see 
jhow it would work in the last few mouths of 
the old year, to the first day of the new, 
[Great applause.] But, if the Proclamation 
| weakens rebellion and strengthen Government 
}=-as I hope and believe it will--I am for it 
land all its consequences, and any and every 
fother measure which will conduce to that 
fend. The institution has been overworked, 
jand can no longer form political capital on 
| cither side, of which politicians of both shades 
will please take notice. It is to pass away 
bead the present struggle, especially if long 
/ continued, and as an'clement of mischief and 
| disturbance, and as a just retribution to those 
; who have taken up arms against the Govern- 
}ment in its name tor vile political ends, it has 
| my permission to start at the earliest moment 
i possible, and to make the exodus a complete 
fone. One such Government is worth all the 
Slavery that has existed since Joseph was sold 
into Egypt. (Cheers. ] 





He then pricked the humbug cry, got up 
; to alarm northern laborers, of 
‘ 
NEGROES COMING NORTH. 





The ery that released contrabands are 
coming Nerth is for political effect, and to 
l secure votes from alarmed laborers. When 
| slavery is no loager recognized in the South- 
fern States, the colored race will not: struggle 
itor the cold North to compete with our la- 
borers, but those now with us will seek a more 


‘from destruction the Government confides to climate is more agreeable and the labor and 
gree: F : 3 


phim. (Great cheering.) 
j 7 * - 7. . = > 


Loval men find the rule no inconveniénce.— 
| That the disloyal should condemn it, and hate 


‘it as they fear it, is natural; tor. 
“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw, 
With goed opinion of the law.” 
(Loud laughter.) 
Mr. Dickinson thus states 
/HOW THE REBELLION 
WITH. 
**T wilfmot presume to say what the true 
| Democratic party will do when peace is re- 
, stored and it is reorganized, but Lam atleast 


‘an older soldier in its ranks than Mr. Sev- 


»mour (** That's so”"—cheers,) have longer ad- 
hered to its principles and usages, and have 
}as good right to speak for it as he has: and 1 
may, perhaps with propriety, predict what it 
‘will not do. That it will not attempt to con- 


| quer a nefarious Rebellion in arms by prope- 


sitions of peace, that it will not, by every in- 
| direct means of assault upon the Government 
‘and apology for Rebelhon, afford aid and 
_comfort and encouragement to an armed ene- 
| my, tugging at the very heart-strings of the 
— c; that it will not organize a factious 
! pohtical party of grinding, growling grum- 
_ blers to war upon the Government, to em 
. Tass its efforts, to predict its failure, and to 


hexhibit to the enemy a people divided at home, 


| productions better suited to their wants. and 
} tastes and habits. 
' 


He then showed that . 


THE RUM FACTION JOINS THE SLAVE FACTION, 


| 

| The liquor Dealers’ Association, those who 
| distil the very nectar of the gods, those also 
; who can, like a magician, draw half a dozen 
kinds of wine from the same cask, those whose 
SHOULD BE bEaLt! Whisky will kill further and surer than a Re- 
| bel musket, patriotically met recently and nat- 
jurally and suitably nominated Mr. "Seymour 


) as their representative, [Laughter.] This 
'was doubtless to compensate him tor the 
/mental agony and physical sufferings he ex- 
| perienged, according to Mr. Delavan, when 
in labor sag a veto against a prohibitory law 

a few yeairs since, to which he was to set his 

name. This being done as the papers inform 
vus, the dealers’ convention went into liquida- 
ition, adjourning in goed spirits. [Great 
laughter.] These two last tacts arg interest- 
‘ing and important. The public will be glad 
,to learn of the adjournment, and their custom- 
| ers that their spirits were good. [Laughter. } 


Mr. Dickinson foribly asserted the neces- 
| sity of an energetic prosecution of the war 
| and also of crushing at home the 


MOPE OF THE REBELLION. 


It is idle, my friends, to prosecute this war 


congenial clime m the Sunny South, where the 


| against rebellion by halves. It is worse than | GEN. WADSWORTH’S LETTER 


idle to send our sons to the field of blood ann 
leave politicians at home who are denouncind | 
Government, apologizing for rebellion, and 
are inculcating, no matter how stealthily or | 
| covertly, cowardly and fatal, propositions of, 
‘peace. Rebellion knows from spies and sym- | Hon. Henry J. Raymond, President, &c: 
| pathizers quite too near us, what Is going on | 
‘in our midst as well as we do. It is struggling | 
|on in the hope that this peace-party may gain 
the ascendency, when it expects to be for- 
‘given for its treason aay murder washed | ®* Syracuse on the 24th of that month, com- 
fet 4 Gloddy hails: dnd be rewarded far its | posed of men resolved to maintain the integ- 
villainy, by Bbeval.” ropositions This | rity of the Union, mig aaa of their previ- 
arty eg proposi a er peace having | ous party associations, had done me the hon- 
heen exposed, abashed, and ingloriously | or of placing my name before the electors of 
ni Md ’ - | the State of New York fi » office of Gov- 
overthrown last year, has covered its frame-| po ne of New York for the office of Gov 
work this, with a veneering of a different 2 pie ectfully aceept the nomination 
. . " at . a } 38 » , we oO z 
shade, but quite too flimsy to deceive & or I copay agree vith the convention in 
cerning and loyal people. Like the cat in the a : : : 
| fable » ree wrhiioweched tx coat. bet the. the sentiments expressed in their resolutions, 
: ‘laws A ity. daca ble and if elected, I shall zealously labor to car- 
|teeth and claws are plainly discernable. ry out their wishes as therein defined 
| Laughter.) | Call back your sons, I repeat, “= | see ck Hage h ss OC i 
or crush this insidious monster at home and | erty E eet Cor eee ey SOR al 
| the rebellion abroad together. 2ebellion has fe Ne - duties of my Pee ¥ Lee wl 
Host faith in expected fureign recognition. Its | 2Ot avow me.to return to «New 1 or sor some 
| ni erable sympathisers in Eneland lack cour- t!™¢, and possibly not until after the election 
Tecra : ST gt Ae mee ae has been held, Task y i ‘nce while 
lage to come to time. Even Disreli, who poss briefly a eee i'n le 
O'Connell said was a regular lineal descend- fina, iA tee the eakice ae ee 
ant of the hardened thief, fails to meet the oe- ee oe renee ; 5 
leasion as expected. [Laughter.] Its hope I think I cannot be mistaken in assuming 
| coe seate tn Sie wil ead sympathy it can com- | that the election will turn upon the necessity 
| mand in the loyal States to save it from the 


condign punishment and ignoble end which fe : 3 
Ais iB - torial integrity specially > Pro- 
cepaite dc anil looks mose to the suneess.of al integrity, and especialiy upon the Pro 


this ticket to-day than to the exploits of clamation of the President, issued to that 
Stonewall Jackson. Call back your sons, I end, and referred to in the fourth resolution 
say again, or crush this political hope of Re- | oo ae : 3 , 
bellion at home. When this hidious monster entirely approve of that I roclamation, 
sees us united as one man, in one common and epi it to the support of the elect- 
purpose to crush it, it will yield; but until se — ges: cantige following sae 
then it will struggle on, like the writhings of oes pesca <<icoen aid to the speedy and 
a venemous serpent, till exterminated. It “CP ete suppression of this rebellion. 
would long since have yielded, but for hope |; rt weed te —- of whites, having had 
of propositions of peace from_ political quar- hei ‘ a their government and arm 
ters, and terms of accommodation; and but | the!” troops, fed and supported by the labor 
for seeing the Executive denounced: for un- | °f four-millions of slaves, present the most 


. s formidable rebellion recorded in history 

constitutional acts, and a party rising up op- Strike —— My Bian eh m ges 
. . . on . ‘ hy ke *( s rebe » § . 
osing the war in effect if not in name—tor FS Se PO ORIOee Sar i 


Rahial lenders understand the matter in all its which it derives from the unrequited toil of 
heasines these slaves, and its foundation will be un- 
“ D . ‘ 


dermined. 

He closed his speech with the following 2. It is the most humane method of putting 
touching allusion to the sacrifices which the down the rebellion, the history of which has 
clearly proved that the fears of slave insurrec- 
tions and massacres are entirely unfounded. 

While the slaves earnestly desire free- 

/dom, they have shown no disposition to in- 
Alas! ] oF eee na jure their masters, they will cease to work 

é4Mlas; how many brave spirits have been without wages; but they will form through- 
quenched forever because ot this shametul, out the Southern States the most peaceful 
sinful division—by reason of this miserable ang docile peasantry on the face of the earth. 
political ambition to raise up a successful par- The slave owners, once compelled to work 
ity at home to gain office and spoils. But God for their own support, the war must cease 
will bring its actors to judgment. Every : 
household has been bereaved. 


ACCEPTING TNE NOMINATION FOR GOVERNOR 
OF NEW YORK. 


WasuIncton, Oct. 2, 1862. 
Dear Sir: I have the honor to acknowl- 


edge the receipt of your letter of September 
29, informing me that the Convention held 





of sustaining our national government in its 
effort to uphold itself, and maintain its terri- 


war has required, and eloquent appeal to the 
people to 
UNITE TO SAVE THE GOVERNMENT. 


and its appalling carnage come to an end, 

3. The emancipation once effected, the 
Northern States would be forever relieved, 
as it is right that they should be, from the 
fears of a great influx of African laborers dis- 
turbine the relations of those Northern in- 
dustrial classes, who have so frecly given 
their lives to the support of the government. 

This done, and the whole African popula- 

aie tion will drift to the South, where it will find 

Our fair-haired boys periled their lives in a congenial climate and vast tracts of land 
endeavoring to crush a rebellion which gains never vet cultivated. 
hope, and tenacity, and endurance, and per-— [ forbear to enter into the diseussion of the 
| severance, in its work of conspiracy and trea- great increase of trade to the Northern States, 
son and murder, and holds on because it sees and the whole commercial world, which would 
/a peace-war party rising up stealthily and in’ result from the wants of four millions of free 
| disguise among us at home. Their bones are and paid laborers, over the same number 

bleaching upon every battle-field in the Rebel held, as heretofore, in slavery. 

States. ‘Those who love them ask vou where I forbear also to enter into the question of 
they are! You cannot raise the dead, but, in’ the ultimate vast increase in the production 
the name of Heaven, call back the living of the great Southern staples. ‘This is not a 
that are yet spared to us, or destroy at one time to consider questions of profit. It will 
‘blow, one of the chief hopes of rebellion at- Jong be remembered, to the ereat honor of 
/home, a political organization, to which re- the merchants, bankers and manufacturers of 
bellion instinctively turns for relief. But ves- the North, that giving the lie to the calumnics 
‘terday a proud boy inthe heyday of life'and of slave breeding aristocrats, who charge 
hope fell. He was the only son of his mother, them with being degraded and controlled by 
and she was a widow; he fell by the hand of the petty profits of trafic, they have met the 
a rebel murderer, nerved on by the hope of numerous. sacrifices of this great struggle 
(that political divisions in the loyal States with a cheerfulness and promptness of which 
lwould give rebellion aid and comfort, and history furnishes no parallel, 

propositions of peace, She asks you with Nor is the question now before us one of 
‘trembling lip and tearful eye for the idol of philanthropy alone, sacred as are the princi- 
‘her heart, her hope and joy. May He who ples therein involved; nor is it a question of 
‘tempers the wind to the shorn lamb protect abstract ideas, involving an unprotitable dis- 
her!* You cannot restore her child, but you cussion of the equality of races, It is simply 
jean destroy one of the accursed causes which 4 question of war, of National life or death, 
Ewe this bloody and terrible war, the po- and of the mode in which we can most surely 
iticians hope, The storms of Autumn beat’ and effectually uphold’ our government and 
jupon the log cabin standing by the little maintain its unity and ‘supremacy. 
brook beyond the hills. The winds moan, and) Our foreign aie Bias th te ee on Ba cakes 
the leaves rustle, and the night is gathering. guised that we have such, reproach us with 
A woman weeps over a hearth cold and cheer- waging a territorial war. So we do; but that 
less and desolate.. A group of little children, territory is our country. For maintaining 
with curious, anxious faces, hang upon her jts greatness and power, among the nations 
i knee wondering why she weeps, and are ask- of the earth, by holding it together, they hate 
jing for their father. us. We can bear it; but if we were to yifld 
“ Alas! to their suggestions, and submit to its flis- 

Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold ; memberment, they would forever despise us, 

Nor friends, nor sacred home.”’ This vreat d sain, fro the lakes to the 

iis great domain, from the lake: « 


He fills an unknown bloody grave in the gulf, from the Atlantie to the Pacific, one 
land of rebellion, where he marched to aid in country, governed by one idea—treedom—is 
| preserving the inheritance of his Revolution- yet destined to dictate terms, if need be to 
vary sire. But he was murdered in expecta- the world in arms, and I hold that man to%be 
‘tion of propositions of peace from politicians, & traitor and a coward, who, under any de- 

who fear rebellion will not be constitutionally feats, any pressure of adversity however 
treated, orin the hope or some new reading great, any calamities however dire, would 
of the Constitution which would exempt re- ¢IVe Up one arre of it. : 

| bellion from censure and punishment. [Sen- | It is more) than a year since [ left our 
vsation.} That bereaved widow in her desti- State. Great changes have taken place 
‘tution looks to you. Those children ‘*demand Within that period. Costly victories and 
their sire with tears of artless innocence.” disastrous defeats have, in_ the vicissitudes 
(You cannot restore him. God alone can of war, befallen ourarms. Bercavement and 
shield and comtort the widow and the father- destitution have overtaken many families. 
less. But you can remove one of the chief I can only judge of the spirit of my fellow 
“causes which serves to protract this hellish citizens of New York by that of her gallant 
and mischief at the ballot-box. /sens who have rushed to the field. These 
You can cancel the de- LT have seen in great numbers, and particularly 
A settler inthe those who have been in the hospitals within 


There is no flock, however watched or tended, 
But one dead lamb is there, 

There is no fireside, howso’er defended, 
But has one vacant Chair. 


The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead: 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 
Will not be comforted. 





'malignity 
| [Great applause. ] 
mands of hungry politicians. 
far West upon the Indian border has volun- ™yY command, 

teered, with the true spirit of the pioncer, to. Among these brave men, feeble and ex- 
idefend his country’s flag. His wife and hausted by disease, tortured and mutilated 
children are aroused from their’ slumbers at by cruel wounds, L have never yet heard the 
imidnight by the vells of savage hell-hounds, first word of despair, the first sign of regret, 
‘to perish by the tomahawk and scalping-knite ; that they had given health and life to their 
the cabin is in flames, and the ferocious mon- country. ; 7 = 

isters with hands dripping with the blood of It we may judge of the spirit of those they 
linnocence, bear away their trophies to exhibit have left at home, and who may yet be called 
‘for reward to more ferocious monsters still— to the field, by the heroic temper of these 
savages professing Christianity—conspirators men, we have nothing to fear as to the result. 
and rebels, who stimulate the red man to mur- In the solemn verdict of the ballot and the 
‘der defenceless women and children that they deadly contlict of battle the government of 
y. the people will be sustained. , 


/may procure from political traders, at an early , ; : 
I beg that you will accept for yourself, and 


‘moment, liberal propositions of peace and ; 
compromise. That borderer will return to Convey to the members of the convention 
greet his loved ones, but they are not there, Over which you presided, my sincere thanks 
A heap of ashes is all that is left him; tears for the great honor which they did me in 
‘roll copiously down his sunburnt visage, but, places my name before the electors of New 
like the fallow-dear, he weeps alone. You York for a position so responsible and dis- 
| cannot bring back to his embrace the beloved tinguished as that of Governor of the State. 
| object of his affection, but by precept and ex- 
‘ample you can aid in removing the detestable 
jhope that a political party can) suceced in 
whole or in part, in sympathy with rebellion. 
L Sensation, | 
| Let, then, I say, the people of the loyal 
States be united—Igt them act together as 
one man, Let no political organization, as 
such, be supported or encouraged or tolera- 
ted: but let all lovers of their country and its 
_ institutions meet for public action and effort 
ina common union. Let rebellion in all its 
protean forms and in all its elements be 
crushed by every hand and cursed by every 
ilip, in its moral or material forces, in the egg 
or in the serpent, opened or disguised, in its 
full strength or diluted, in the field or in the 
political canvass, in battles of blood or at the 
polls, at home or abroad. [Great applause. } 
This is demanded in the name of Revolution- 
ary memories, in the name of Liberty and the 
rights of man, in the sacred name of humanity 
and religion, in the name of fathers whose 
sons have been slain, of widows whose hus- 
‘bands have been murdered, of mothers who 
have been bereaved of their children, of 
children who have been robbed of those to 
whom Providence taught then to look tor pro- 
tection, of society which mourns the destruct- 
ion of its members, of the dead whose blood 
‘has been shed to preserve our Government SS 
‘from shame, sie ne ah oes desecration, our caused to be erected a building 80 ag long, 
homes from the torch—in the name of justice, of rouch boards, divided mto. ae } a 
‘trath, and peace, and of man's last best hope square and one ot these assigned to eac 
‘nes » “ekie thelli is “i * s 7 
sre hoki ey on en no conveniencies for cooking oF orl sige 
| Destroy this hope, and our Government shall In fact they were apres cee pa red 
‘never die. [Immense cheering. ] the use of soldiers, and were constructed for 
} negroes in the most economical manner, and 
| Hon. Lyman Tremain, followed Mr. Dick- because Gen. Sherman did not think it pru- 
linson in*an eloquent speech, and the meet- een or advisable to use tents for the contra- 
ye : ‘ . .._ bands. 
|ing adjourned araidst the most enthusiastic “‘{¢ yf; Train can make anything out of these 
cheers and shouts of ‘* God bless Abraham facts, be can manufacture out of small mete- 
Lincoln ” rial. — Manchester N. H. Democrat. 


Iam, sir, with great respect, truly vours, 


JAMES S. WADSWORTH. 





Mr. Traixn on Facts.—Mr. Train is re- 
ported to have stated in Boston that the 
Manchester Band informed him that they went 
South Abolitionists in sentiment and returned 
with opinions entirely changed. — It is a little 
singular that a Band, made up of diverse ele- 
ments, as was the old Band, should as a body 
be abolitionists. And it will be still more 
surprising to our people, to learn that Dig- 
nam’s band belonged to that class which have 
very intense sympathies for the slave. We 
did not believe there was an abolitionist in 
the entire band. There were a few Republi- 
Cans, not many, but as far as we can ac- 
certain, nene who may be called abolitionists. 
We think at least three-fourths of them were 
Democrats, and as much prejudiced against 
color as members of the Democratic party 
usnally are. How then can they be changed 
so as now to be opposed to anti-slavery ? We 
dont see. . 

The tacts in regard to the building of 
dwellings for the contrabands are these: Gen. 
Sherman, by no means an abolitionist, and 
not Gen. Hunter, as Mr. Train supposed, 


family. Whey were inferior to tents, having 


| JOHN J. CRITTENDEN ON EMANCIPATION. A MISTRESS’S APPEAL TO HER LATE SLAVE. 
Lovtsvit_x, Friday, Sept. 26, 1862. To the editor of the N. ¥. Tribune. 

| My Dear Sir: I may not have the pleas-- Six: I send you a copy of a letter written 

| ure of meeting vou again before your depart- to Anthony Pryor, one of the colored people 

ure from this city, and, therefore, I address at Fortress Monroe, by his late mistress. I 

| you this note. transcribe it verbatim et literatim: 

Soon after I was compelled to leave my Antuony: .I have heard that you were 
home and come to this place, to avoid falling making a great deal of money, and as we are 
into the hands of the Rebels, received from jn Williamsburg and have’ yo support, & 
the Hon. 8S. Cox, a very kind letter of invi- William [her husband] is a ieee cambot 
tation for myself’ and ‘wife to come to hishome hear from him I send you this to let vou know 
/and remain with him during the present hos- that we are in need of everything I have no 
tile and formidable invasion of Kentucky.— | meat no money of an\ kind that will pass. 
| Please to present him my best acknowledge- [ want you to send me ¥ome bacon & sugar 
‘ments for that hospitable invitation, and say and coffee and any othed things you can cet 
j to him I could not leave Kentucky at such a that I need. I have not yney to buy a ian 
‘time. I must remain with her, if it be only with. You have had twelve months’ freedom 
|to share in her troubles and dangers ; and for to make money in—it is time to do something 
the same reasons I am obliged, though with for me and my children—they are in want of 
jmuch regret, to decline the further invitation clothes and the winter is coming an if you do 
from him which you have brought to me. not send me some money they will "perish 
| You, yourself, are witness of the anxiety with the cold for wood is very high and I am 
and great excitement which now exists here. not able to buy any now to cook with. we 
Large armies of invaders are in the field haye done all in our power for you until you 
‘against us, and-are now supposed to be gath- left us and can you hear of your masters chil- 
| ering around and .quite near to this city, for’ dren starving and you able to work and help 
the purpose of making an assault upon it. It them no I cannot think it. 
may be to-day, or to-morrow—so our military | 
men, as I am informed, feel and think.— | 
| Whether such an attack be made or not, it is 
‘quite certain that battles—bloody battles— 
/must soon take place in this neighborhood. 
| Be pleased, also, to give to Mr. Cox my 
‘heartiest and best wishes for his re-election to 
Congress. I have had my prejudices against 
‘him, but he overcame them entirely by his 
| conduct and course in the present Congress. 
| His course, in my opinion, was judicious, in- 
'telligent, and patriotic, opposing steadily that 
| Abolition policy which to convert this holy 
war for the defense of the Government and 
|the Union, into a mere Anti-Slavery party 
| war—a policy calculated to prolong and em- 
| bitter this bloody war— without doing any 
| good to the white or black man. 
| It is for the country to decide whether such | 
'a policy shall paper It is for his opposition 

a solicitude for the closlion a 


| I should like to see you if you can give me 
a little help every month it would keep us 
from want send what you can get for me 
_ by John King he will bring it safe he is doing 
all he can. for his mistress he does not let 
them want for anything I never should sent 
you this if] had not been in want as you 
have not done anything for me all this time if 
you consider yourself free it is your duty to 
'do what you can forme and my two little 
children I shall expect you to do all you can 
if John King does not come up soon you can 
send them by Sam Simkins he belongs to 
Mrs. Eliza Jones tell him to bring them to 
' Mrs. Tilford we are there now send them as 
soon as you can. from your Mistress 
Hannan D. Westwop. 
What has become of Lucy see her and tell 
her to send the children something I wrote 
| oo 44 that € es this large so you could read it well.” 
| Mr. Cox. Thus you have the converse of the slave's 
I am, very respectfully, vours, ete., ‘inability to take care of himself. It is the 
J.J. CRITTENDEN. slaveholder that is the dependent one. 
Wo. Reep, Esq. 








| A Puapetrura Democrat.—At a meet- 
A POLICY. iing held last week in Philadelphia to sustain 

A correspondent of the Westfield News Let- the President's Emancipation Proclamation, 
ag well ait: : Ilon. Joseph R. Chandler presided,and among 
|, The President has at last proclaimed a pol-. the speakers was F. C. Brightly, Esq., from 
,icy forthe people. Ieretofore the Administra- eS 
| tion has ignored policy. : A 

We now commence to fight under new graphs which jhave the true Democratic 
hopes and under new ideas. We have fought , ring :-— 
for the senseless ery ‘* Constitution annd Un- | 
}ion” until it has been found that we could not 
'conquer by it, and now we ery forthat justice 
‘for all men which we have always claimed for 
/ourselves. Thave always believed that this 
proclamation must come sooner or later— 
that the purpose of the*Ruler of Nations was 
to abolish Slavery, whatever purposes the 
President may have had to the contrary,— 
that this one thing is what the war is for, and 
/now we set out with the issue made special as 
well as general. The pleadings are all in, 
jand now comes the trial from which there 
ican and will be no appeal, for the Judge is a 
just one and the decision will be from Him, 
| Besides all this it has taken all the wind out 
of those old political toadies who hate light 
and love darkness. Richard Hl. Dana and 
B. F. Thomas are dead; Charles Sumner still 
lives, and whoever opposes Sumner now, op- 
poses Lincoln’s administration policy. The 
Springtield Republican may howl against 
Sumner as much as it pleases, but in doing 
so it howls against its own jnoney-draw, and 
that now as it always has been since its re- 
sponsible Editor lett for Europe has seemed 
to be the shrine of its worship. 

Whoever votes this coming November, votes 
for or against this newly declared policy.— 
The Sumner ticket will lead the class of vo- 
ters for freedom, and our senators and repre- 
sentatives must be committed on our side or 
the other. Ido not vote for a man for any 
oflice who will not support this ticket. The 
day-has past long since when men are to sneer 
at the word * abolitionist.” 


/whose speech we copy the following para- 


Fellow-Citizens: For many years T have 
been known to vou as a Democrat—a Demo- 
crat of the strictest school. I was a friend 
of James Buchanan; | voted for Breckin- 
ridge; [have upheld the rights of the South- 
ern people, under the Constitution, as long as 
they had any rights under it, and now you find 
me on the Union ticket, selected by the Un- 
ion-loving people of the Twenty-second ward, 
as one of their nominees; and you may well 
ask me, wherefore this great change ?— 
(Cheers. ) 

My first reason is, fellow-citizens, that I 
love my country and her institutions better 
than Lever loved the Democratic party. An- 
other, and one which cannot fail to intluence 
any reflecting mind, is the glaring tact, to 
which no sane man can shut his eyes, that the 
Democratic leaders.in this State are in oppo- 
sition to the Government, false to their alle- 
giance to the Union, and striving daily and 
hourly for the success of the wicked and 
causeless rebellion which now drenches our 
once happy land in blood. Blood, fellow-cit- 
izens, the blood of freemen, waters the fields 
of Virginia, and shed for what? For what 
is the South in arms? and for what is. the 
sound of the Northern soldiers’ drum? The 
South, in which for the last twenty years no 
Northern man could enjoy the rights guaran- 
tied to him by the Constitution, has flown to 
arms because the North has succeeded in 
electing a Chief Magistrate whom they could 
not hope to enslave, and from whom they pre- 
tended to fear aggression. And the people 
of the North have risen in their might to up- 
hold the Constitution and the laws, and to 
sweep from their grasp everything in opposi- 
tion to their free institution. (Applause. ) 

This war, fellow-citizens, is not prosecuted 





| 
| HOW Is IT? 


It is constantly asserted that the soldiers 





are violently opposed to the arming of ne- for the extinction of slavery, but if it: result 


groes. 
refuse longer to fight for their country, if 
the Government should sanction the levying 
of any regiments of Colored men. Yet this 
fecling cannot be universal, since we find in 
the last number of the Seldiers’ Budget, pub- 
lished and edited by the boys of the 12th 
Wisconsin, and which no doubt reflects pret- 
ty accurately the sentiments of the regiment 
on this subjeet, a long leader vehemently ad- 
yocating the employment of colored men as 
soldiers. Here is an extract :— 

* Thus to gratify whims, prejudices and 
fears, the braye men who are anxiously wait- 
ing to join their arms with ours, are insulting- 
ly refused, and their places filled by white 
men, while the agricultural, manufacturing, 
and all other interests must suffer from their 
absence, the revenue be lessened for want of 
the taxes on the products of their industry, 
and to that extent the power of the govern- 
ment to sustain itself in this crisis be lessened ; 
thousands of parents, sisters, wives and 
children) be) sorrow-stricken and brought 
down to the grave in misery and want, on 
account of what, under the dircumstances, 
seems little short of murder of loved ones in 
the swamps, trenches and battle fields of the 
South; and aid and comfort given to the en- 
emies by refusing tocuse those against him 
who are best able to stand the climate, who 
know every by-way and hiding place in the 
country, who can point out to a certainty ev- 
ery one in the least compromised, who. are 
the only ones that can scarch out and success- 
fully cope with him in his chosen style of guer- 
ila warfare, and whose absence from the 
plantations will compel the enemy to detail 
soldiers in their stead, that the rest may have 
tood while in the field against us. How long 
must we wait for the advent of a wiser poli- 
ey?” 

“We quote this extract not to endorse it, but 
merely to show the sentiments of one regiment of 
brave and patriotic soldiers on the subject in ques 
tion. Can it be fpossible that the 12th Wisconsin 
is an exception among the hundreds of gallant regi- 
ments now in the Federal services — //udson 
( Wis.) Limes. 





Hon. Linus Cuitp.—We see by ee pagers 
that this gentleman presided at the Hunker 
old fogs convention in Boston, the other day 
Mr. Child has for severnl years, we think, acted 
with the Republican party. He took up his 
residence in ward 11,° Boston, a short time 
since, for the purpose of getting the appoint- 
ment of collector of taxes in the sixth Massa- 
chusetts district. Ile did not, from some 
cause, succeed in his undertaking. It is cer- 
tain that this gentleman called on Mr. Sumner, 
after his return from Washington, and con- 
gratulated him on his course in the\Senate, 
and promised him his: (Child's) support. It 
is also certain that he was not appointed col- 
lector of taxes in the ninth district. And it Is 
equally certain that he has joined the fogy 
selitstyled People’s party. What does it 
mean ?—Washington Kepublican, 





Sprercn or Hox. Cuarces SUMNER.—On 
our first page will be found the speech of 
Hon. Charles Sumner, delivered in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, Oct. 6th. 

it ix worthy of the great Senator of the old 
Commonwealth. -It was a fitting speech, de- 
livered ata fitting time. And the place, Fan- 
enil Hall, is the spot of all others forsuch no- 
ble and patriotic ulterances, 

Charles Sumner will stir the old Bag State 
with his eloquence, as that noble old Common- 
wealth bas often been stirred. From Berk- 
shire to Barnstable, the people of Massachu- 
setts will, despite the fossil fogies, respond, 
and demand that Charles Sumner shall be re- 
turned to the Senate of the United States.— 
National Republican. 





re A pig lately walked into a tailor’s shop, 
‘and before he was noticed by the proprietor, 
made his way toward the cutting-board—at- 
| tracted doubtless by the smeil of ‘*cabbage” 
iin that locality. 


Itis even asserted that they would 


in wiping out that foul blot from our country’s 
otherwise clean eseutcheon, 1, for one, will 
heartily thank Almighty God that Ihave lived 
to see that day. When L was a Democrat, I 
labored, it would seem, under the delusion 
that Democracy was based on the principle of 
human freedom; but the Democrats of the 
present day are wiser than their forefathers. 
Chey have been enlightened — whether from 
above or from below,,L know not -- with the 
idea that the corner-stone of Democratic in- 
stitutions is slavery. ‘To me this thought is 
so abhorrent that, in itself, it would have been 
enough to drive me from the party which so 
loudly and unblushingly proclauned it. 





Hon. Joun B. ALiey’s ACCEPTANCE. OF 

His NOMINATION.—The following letter, in 
which Mr. Alley aceepts the nomination for 
re-clection as representative to Congress, 
states very explic tly the issue presented in 
‘the ensuing election: 

j Lynn, October 4, 1862. 

Gentlemen :—Your kind favor, informing 
me of my¥ nomination, with great unanimity, 
for re-ele} tion te ¢ ‘ongress, by the tepabli- 
cans of the Fifth Congressional Distriet, has 
just reached me. 

Profoundly grateful for this mark of high 
distinction, and for the manifestation of con- 
fidence which the vote of the Convention in- 
dicates, whatever might be my personal inter- 
est or wishes, | could not do otherwise in this 
crisis than to accépt the nomination so gen- 
crously tendered me. 

In accepting this nomination [ have only to 
say that the pledge for the future must be found 
in the record ofthe past. During the eight- 
cen months since this rebellion broke out, I 
can truly say that by no word or deed of mine 
have | countenanced any action which in my 

| judgment would tend to weaken or embarrass 
the Government, 

The first great duty of all, in this hour of 

awful peril, is to endeavor to crush out, as 
speedily as possible, this rebellion, maintain 
our nationality, and re-establish the Govern- 
ment, as our fathers gave it to us, On a firm 
foundation. ‘To do this, we must have a 
united people who will, in the language of 
the resolution which the Convention so ap- 
propriately adopted, ‘*strengthen the hands 
of the President, the chosen and only head of 
the nation.” 
* Minor differences must for the present ba 
subordinated to the great and overwhelming 
magnitude of the crisis, involving as it does 
the stake of national existence. If this na- 
tion is saved and the government preserved, 
it must be done by and through the adminis- 
stration of Abraham Lincoln: and he who is 
not for a vigorous prosecution of the war and 
the salvation of the country under that ad- 
ministration, is practically favoring—whether 
he means it or not—the overthrow and des- 
truction of the fairest government in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Please to accept for yourselves and the 
Convention whom vou represent, the respect 
and the thanks of your friend aud fellow 
citizen. 

JOHN B. ALLEY. 

Hon. James I). Black, Robert S. Rantoul, 
sy., Geo. L. Ford, Esq., President and 
Secretaries, 

re The President's Emancipation Procla- 
mation Las placed the hangman's rope around 
the neck of the movement to strike down 

Gov. Andrew and Senator Sumner. Those 
who feel the halter draw may not have a very 
favorable opinion of the law.—Aen. Journal. 








te” When Great Britain fought Napoleon, 


.she made Bank of England notes legal tender, 


and the premium on gold rose so high that 
21 shilling pieces rose to 27. 
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